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Is a Korean Truce Possible? 
R fter the truce talks in Korea have drag- 


ged on for thirteen months, it is perhaps 

not impertinent to ask whether a truce is at 

all possible. To all who have been closely fol- 

lowing the development of the situation there 
is certainly nothing to indicate that the termi- 

mation of the war is in sight. Indeed, many 

people believe that the Chinese and North 

Korean Communists have absolutely no desire 

for peace and that a truce is therefore impos- 

_ sible of achievement. On the other hand, there 


are those who have not hesitated to sound a. 


note of optimism. American Chief of Naval 
Operations Admiral William M. Fechteler, for 
example, declared in Hongkong on July 22 that 
he believed ‘‘there will be a truce in Korea.” 
When questioned further on how he came to 
this belief, the Admiral said, ‘I think the 
Communists want a truce. They are stalling 
because that’s typical of them and maybe be- 
cause they thought they could get a better 
bargain that way.” If there are any people who 
can really claim to be in the know, Admiral 
Fechteler should be one. Nevertheless, whether 
or not there will be a truce in Korea is still 
anybody’s guess, and Admiral Fechteler's guess 
‘is likely to be wrong just as it is likely to be 
Might. Unlike the leaders of the democracies, 
| who are often over-anxious to tell the world 
"what they will or will not do, the Communists 
have the habit of shrouding their plans and 
| Motives in mystery and keeping the rest of 
the world guessing. Whether they actually want 
atruce, only time can tell, and a very long 
time may elapse before the UN Command can 
_find out what they do or do not want. The 
fact of the matter is that the initiative in Korea 


has long passed into the hands of the Commu- 
nists. They know that the UN forces will not 
strike beyond the Yalu River. And they know 
that the democratic nations participating in the 
UN police action in Korea will not dare to 
break off the negotiations at Panmunjom for 
fear of being charged with having no genuine 
desire for a peaceful settlement. Intensified air 
attacks and naval bombardment may inflict 
heavy losses on the enemy, but this kind of 
offensive will not make the Communists admit 
defeat. The Americans, who are doing nine- 
tenths of the fighting in Korea, may have a 


mind to strike at the Communist: bases in 
“Manchuria, but they apparently will not do so 


without the consent of their British cousins. 
The Communists, therefore, are in a position 
to make the Panmunjom talks last as long as 
they wish. Is it possible that these fruitless 
talks represent “Five-Year Plan”, 
of Soviet Russia, or will the fighting in 
Korea even develop into another ‘‘Hundred 
Years’ War’? The UN Command, with its . 
hands tied by political considerations, is kept 
guessing and can do nothing about it. 


another 


Politics at the Olympics 


The Olympic games, no matter when and 
where they are held, are presumably intended 
for the promotion of fair competition in athlet- 
ics. -But this year, several days before the 
Olympics were formally opened at Helsinki on 
July 19, the International Olympic Committee 
chose to play a game of politics. When called 
upon to decide whether China should be repre- 
sented by the athletes of Free China sent from 
Taiwan or by those sent by the Communist 
regime in Peiping, the Committee evaded the 
issue by voting to permit both delegations to 
Participate in the games. This decision was 


‘both illegal and unwise. It was illegal because, 


in the first place, it violated the Olympic tra- 
dition of having each nation represented by 
only one delegation, and, in the second place, 
it gave recognition to the Soviet-backed puppet’ 
regime which the great majority of the nations 

















in the world had refused to recognize. And it 
was unwise because the I. O. C. had nothing 
to gain by such a decision; on the contrary, it 
had the effect of identifying that international 
body with the odious policy of appeasing the 
Communist aggressors, and it was an act which 
was far from being calculated to enhance the 
prestige of the Committee. The National Gov- 
ernment, as the legitimate Government of the 
Republic of China recognized by the majority 
of the ' world’s civilized nations, took the only 
course of action open to it when it refused to 
send Free China’s athletes to Helsinki, and it 
was a decision which has since been widely 
commended by public opinion both in Taiwan 
and abroad. For it is quite obvious that the 
Chinese Government would have compromised 
its position and honor if it had permitted its 
athletic delegation to participate in the Olympic 
games side by side with the athletes sent by a 
regime which in its eyes is nothing but.a rebel 
organization and which has been branded as 
an aggressor by the United Nations. It has 
been reported that in making its decision the 
I. O. C. was largely influenced by Lord 
Burghley, the British representative. The British 
attitude is quite understandable as Britain, in 
so far as her policy of fawning on the Chinese 
Communists is concerned, has long proved 
herself to be a nation having no*sense of honor 


or self-respect. 
Britain and the Korean War 


What role has Britain been playing in the 
In one sense, at least, it is a 
Britain's 


Korean war? 
role which should not be belittled: 
military, naval and air units under the United 
Nations Command have so far acquitted them- 
selves quite creditably by fighting with a gal- 
lantry seldom displayed, if ever, by British 
armed forces in: the Far East. Numerically, 
however, the contribution which Britain has 
been making to the UN effort to curb Com- 
munjst aggression in Koroa is quite negligible. 
British armed units actively participating in the 
UN police action against the Communists are 
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estimated at less than one-tenth of the Ameri- 
can forces fighting on the Korean Peninsula, 
and it is generally felt that Britain, as a major 
democratic power and one of the mainstays of 
the United Nations, should have borne a greater 
share of the common effort. Nevertheless, if 
Britain, in view of the insignificant part she 
is playing in the Korean war, had contented 
herself with having a proportionate share in 
the formulation of UN policy and the conduct 
of the operations against the Communists, she 
would have been less open to criticism despite 
her failure to send stronger forces to the 
Korean battle-front. Unfortunately, such has 
not been Britain's policy. On the contrary, in 
the formulation of UN policy in Korea, both 
politically and strategically, Britain has been 
trying all along to have a voice out of all 
proportion to the contribution she is making, 
and the influence she has thus exerted has been 
anything but wholesome. General Douglas 
MacArthur, who advocated fhe making of an 
all-out effort to win a decisive victory for the 
UN forces, was called a war-monger by his 
British critics, especially the Laborites; and it 
is an open secret that it was largely through 
British machinations that the former UN 
Supreme Commander was relieved of his duties 
in the Far East. Indeed, had it not been for 
British opposition, the UN forces would have 
struck at the Communist sanctuary beyond the 
Yalu River a long time ago. Not satisfied with 
what she has done in the past to hamstring 
the UN Command in Korea, Britain is taking 
another step in the same direction by appoint- 
ing a Deputy Chief of Staff to General Mark 
Clark, to which Washington has given its con- 
sent following Field Marshal Earl Alexander's 
visit to the United States. If Britain is entitled 
to appoint such a Deputy Chief of Staff, we 
do not see why the same privilege cannot be 
claimed by the other nations which also have 
armed units fighting in Korea. 


US Presidential Candidates 


For about twenty days beginning from July 
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7 the eyes of the world were centered upon 
Chicago where the Republican and Democratic 
conventions were held for the nomination of 
the presidential candidates of the two major 
American political parties. The nominees, 
General Dwight D. Eisenhower and Governor 
Adlai E. Stevenson, standard-bearers for the” 
Republicans and Democrats respectively, are 
generally regarded as the best candidates the 
two parties could have chosen. Although the 
présidential campaign will not be in full swing 
until September, the two candidates, aided by 
their capable running mates, Senators Richard 
M. Nixon and John J. Sparkman, will doubt- 
less get into action soon, and the race is ex- 
pected to be one of the closest and most hotly 
contested in American history. So far as the 
Republican and Democratic platforms are con- 
cerned, there is hardly any conflict in the 
stand taken by the two parties over the funda- 
mental issues; whatever difference there is is 
rather a difference in the degree of emphasis. 
Two factors which may have much effect 
on the outcome of the election in . Novem- 
ber are General Eisenhower's personal popu- 
larity as a war hero and Governor Steven- 
son’s reputation as an able administrator. The 
fact that the Democrats have for many years 
been the majority party is also a factor to be 
reckoned with; but this alone cannot insure a 
Democratic victory for the simple reason that 


a Democrat does not necessarily vote for the | 


Democratic ticket just as a Republican does not 
necessarily vote for the Republican ticket. Those 
who actually hold the balance of power and 
can bring victory to one party or the other are 
the millions of independent voters who do not 


vote along party lines. In the course of the 
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next three months, pollsters will get increas- 
ingly busy, but their percentage calculations 
are not likely to be given much credence be- 
cause of what happened in 1948. One thing, 
however, is certain: no matter how vigorous 
and bitter the election campaign may become, 
the attacks will be directed against the 
opposing party rather than its candidate. The 
fact is that the personality of both candidates 
is above reproach, and there is nothing 
in their past record which can be considered 
as open to criticism. Since Governor Stevenson 
in his acceptance speech before the Democratic 
convention was generous enough to refer to 
General Eisenhower as ‘‘a leader whom we all 
respect,”” there can be no question that the 
Democratic candidate’s courtesy and friendly 
sentiments will be. reciprocated by his Repub- 
lican opponent. To the free world as a whole 
the election of either General Eisenhower or 
Governor Stevenson in November will be, a 
happy choice. The Republican and Democratic 
Parties have both pledged themselves to sup- 
port the system of collective security and are 
in favor of continuing to extend American aid 
to the other democratic nations. Both are op- 
posed to an isolationist foreign policy and are 
fully aware that the United States must active- 
ly participate in a world-wide anti-Communist 
front. To the people of Free China it is high- 
ly gratifying that the Republicans and Demo- 
crats both advocate the extension of economic 
and military assistance to Taiwan. No matter 
who is going to be the next occupant of the 
White House, continued Sino-American coopera- 
tion in the anti-Communist struggle is an ab- 
solute certainty. 












he recognition of the Peiping puppet 
regime by the United Kingdom on January 


6, 1950 and the announcement relative to the 
defense of Taiwan by President Truman on 
June 27 of the same year opened such a wide 
gap between the policy of the United Kingdom 
and that of the United States vis-a-vis China 
that subsequent efforts at bridging the gap and 
the re-emergence of Mr. Winston Churchill as 
Her Majesty’s principal Secretary of State have 
not as yet achieved complete success. One 
consequence of this state of affairs is that the 
United Kingdom and certain of the Dominions 
could not agree, to the participation by the 
Republic of China in the San Francisco peace 
conference with Japan. Another is that the 
United States would not condone the presence 
of any representative of the Peiping puppet 
regime at the peace table. The choice was then 
left to Japan as to whom she would choose to 
treat with to end her state of war with China. 

On December 24, 1951, Premier Shigeru 
Yoshida wrote a personal letter to Mr. John 
Foster Dulles, then Adviser to the State De- 
partment, on matters pertaining to the Japanese 
peace treaty wherein, for preponderant reasons 
in addition to that of far-sighted statesmanship, 
Mr. Yoshida chose to treat with the Republic 
of China. To this end, Mr. Isao Kawada was 
designated as the Japanese Plenipotentiary to 
discuss, negotiate and sign a treaty of peace 
with the Republic of China to end the state of 
war which had existed: between China and 
Japan. The talks between Mr. Kawada and 
Mr. George K. C. Yeh, the Chinese Pleni- 
potentiary, began on February 20, 1952. In 
these negotiations, Mr. Kawada was assisted by 
Mr. Shiroshichi Kimura, while Mr. Yeh had, 
as his alternate, Mr. C.. Y. Hu. The talks 
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The Sino-Japanese Peace Treaty 








lasted 68 days. 

In the course of the 
atmosphere alternated between that of optimism 
and pessimism. In our March issue, we remarked 
that security considerations in the face of the 
common threat of Communist aggression called 
for wise leadership on both sides. **For the same 
reason,” we said, “exaggerated consideration 
should not be given by either party to the 
sensibilities of his people in connection with 
Since this treaty is in no 


conversations, the 


these negotiations. 
way thrust upon either party, concessions must 
be made from both sides.” To the credit of 
the plenipotehtiaries of both countries, larger 
considerations of the world situation were 
emphasized at all times and questions of na- 
tional interest were given no more than the 
attention they deserved. As a result of the 
statesmanship so amply demonstrated by Messrs 
Yeh and Kawada, the Sino-Japanese Peace 
Treaty was signed on April 28, 1952 at the 
Government Guest House in the presence of a 
large gathering of distinguished witnesses. 

The peace treaty proper consisted of 14 
Articles with one Protocol, two exchanges of 
Notes and four items of Agreed Minutes. The 
salient features of these documents may be 
summarized as follows: 

1. With regard to territory, the provisions 
of the San Francisco Treaty providing 
for the renunciation by Japan of all 
right, title and claim to Formosa and 
the Pescadores were confirmed. The 
fact that no mention was made of the 
restoration of such right, title and claim 
to the Republic of China should be 
readily understandable. Japan, as the 

defeated nation, may not go beyond what 
the Allies did at San Francisco. To 
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suggest that Japan may have greater 
rights than the Allied Powers in this 
regard is to ignore a fundamental con- 
cept of accepted international law. 

All treaties, conventions and agreements 
concluded before December 9, 1941 
between China and Japan have been 
rendered null and void by Article 4 of 
the peace treaty. In addition to the 
abrogation of all obligations under any 
prewar treaty, convention or agreement, 
this provision provided a new basis for 
Sino-Japanese friendship and cooperation. 
In the matter of reparations, we did 


give up service compensations, but since 


service compensations are applicable only 
to territories where damages have been 
done by Japan through war, and since 
all such territories of ours are presently 
under Communist domination, what we 
gave up was a legal right rather than 
concrete interests. Further, with regard 
to Japanese assets in China, Japan gave 
them up in accordance with the provi- 
sions of the San Francisco Treaty. 
When we consider that 80% of Japan's 
Overseas assets was located in China, the 
concrete interests involved are consider- 
able. 

With regard to our position as one of 
the Allied Powers, provision is made in 
Article 11 that any problem arising 
between the Republic of China and 
Japan as a result of the existence of a 
state of war shall be settled in accor- 
dance with the relevant provisions of the 
San Francisco Treaty. 

The question of the scope of application, 
though approached on our part with a 
great deal of reluctance, was dealt with 
in one of the exchanges of Notes. The 
way it was finally worded, it did not 
prejudice our sovereign rights over ter- 
ritories which are legally ours, but over 
which we cannot, for the time being, 
very well exercise control. 
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On April 28, Mr. John Foster Dulles expres- 
sed his ‘gratification at the signing of the 
Chinese-Japanese peace treaty... If you will 
recall], Prime Minister Yoshida, in a personal 
letter to me qn December 24, stated that. this 
was the intention of his Government... I feel 
that this promise was reliable not only because 
it was a promise, but also because it repre- 
sented the real interests and desire of the 
Japanese Government and people.” On arrival 
at Haneda Airport near Tokyo on May 2, Mr. 
Kawada said, in a statement to the-press, that 
‘tthe treaty signed at Taipei merely opened the 
door to the establishment of normal relations 
between China and Japan. In order to reap 
the fruits, it would be necessary for those who 
would be given the responsibilities relating to 
the Sino-Japanese relations to understand better 
the real nature of Sino-Japanese cooperation,,, 
Not to repeat past mistakes is what I strongly 
feel now and what I shall pray for in the 
future.” 

On May 6, Miyazaki Akira, spokesman of 
the Gaimusho, declared at a press conference 
that the ‘‘Sino-Japanese Bilateral Peace Treaty 
would be presented to the Diet ‘for ratification 
during the current Diet session... The Diet 
session has been extended for 30 days.” On 
June 7 and July 5 respectively, the Lower 
House and the upper House of the Diet ratified 
the peace treaty. 

Mr. John Foster Dulles, in an address before 
the National Political Science Institute of 
France on May 5, enjoined all peoples of the 
free world to do some “hard thinking about 
how to meet in Asia this all pervading ominous 
threat of Communist aggression... We might 
consider whether open military aggression by 
Red armies could not be best prevented by 
readiness to take retaliatory action rather than 
by attempts to meet aggression on the spot 
where it occurs.” The ratification of the Sino- 
Japanese Peace Treaty is one step in the prep- 
aration necessary for that readiness to take 
retaliatory action. Japan has cast her die. The 
next step was tactfully but clearly suggested by 
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To the press at Haneda airport, Mr. Kawada 






our plenipotentiary, Mr. George K. C. Yeh, 











when he said, immediately after affixing his expressed his high regard for the competence, 
signature to the peace treaty, “It is my hope ability and intellect of his Chinese counterparts 
that this instrument will pave the way for with whom he had been dealing for two and 
further measures of Sino-Japanese cooperation. a half months. This Review would be failing 
Any future efforts at strengthening the bonds in its duty to reflect the sentiment of the 
between our two peoples will not only accrue people if we should fail to avail ourselves of 
to the interests of both countries, but will also this opportunity to say to Messrs. George 






contribute towards the buttressing of peace and K. C. Yeh and C. Y. Hu “Well done!” 
security in the Far East.” 






Bliss or Woe? 


A man living on the borders was an adept in horsemanship. One 
day his horse was turned loose and it ran away directly north .to 
the Huns. Over this unexpected loss, his neighbors came and con- 
doled with him. The man’s father remarked, **tHow do we know 
that this may not turn out to be a source of bliss?” 

After a few months, the missing horse came back, herding a 
number of good steeds from the Huns. Again the neighbors came 

. and congratulated him. His father said, ‘“‘How do we know that 
this may not turn out to be a source of woe?” 

Since so many good horses were in his possession now, the man 
could not help indulging himself in taking rides. One day he had 
a bad fall and broke his leg. The neighbors came and condoled 
with him again. His father said, ‘‘How do we know that this may 
not turn out to be a source of bliss?” 

The Huns started overruning the frontier and so all the able- 
bodied persons in the neighborhood were drafted for service. But 


this man was exempted from conscription on account of his lame- 
































ness. 


From The Book of Huai Nan( #&+F ) 
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The Sixth Session of the United Nations _ 
Commission on the Status of Women, 


Geneva, 1952 


By Miss Pao-swen Tseng 


he Commission on the Status of Women 

is one of' the functional commissions of the 
Ecomomic and Social Council of the United 
Nations Organization. Its terms of reference 
are purely advisory and are concerned with 
practically all aspects of women’s life wherein 
any inequality as compared with men should 
obtain. It comprises eighteen voting members 
(formerly, fifteen only) of which five are per- 
manent, namely, China, France, USSR, Britain 
and USA. The rest are non-permanent and take 
turns by rotation. The Sixth Session was at- 
tended by the following 
Brazil, Burma, Byelorussian SSR, Chile, Cuba, 
Dominican Republic, Iran, Lebanon, Nether- 
lands, New Zealand, Pakistan, and Poland. The 


representative of Mexico was prevented by 


non-permanents: 


illness from attending the session. 

The Sixth Session of the Commission began 
with its 101st meeting in the. United Nations 
Palace in Geneva on Monday, March 24, 1952. 
The representative of USSR immediately mov- 
ed, on a point of order, that ‘tthe Kuomintang 
representative be excluded from the member- 
ship of the Commission and that a representa- 
tive of the Central People’s Government of 
the Republic of China be invited to take her 
place’. But-by a vote of 12 for, 3 against and 
2 abstentions, the Commission decided not to 
Russian 


consider the motion. The Soviet 


attempt to oust China from UN meetings at 


various levels had been made for more than 90 
times and it behooves us to be alert and care- 
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ful in all subsequent meetings. A single failure 
in one of the minor meetings on our part 
would spell a major diplomatic victory for the 
Soviet dloc. 

The Russian charges were met and refuted 
on a threefold argument. Firstly, on a point 
of procedure, I was able to show that the 
Commission was not competent to question 
the acceptance by UNO of representatives de- 
signated by Member States. Moreover, my - 
right to participate in the Commission was 
safeguarded by Rule 12 of the Rules of Pro- 
cedure which I quoted in full. Secondly, the 
withdrawal of recognition of my Government 
by the Russian Governnient was a violation of 
the Sino-Russian Treaty of Friendship and 
Alliance (1945). The Russian Embassy was the 
only one which followed my government to 
Canton in order to extract the last advantage 
from the Treaty. It was indefensible from 
whatever angle of approach for Soviet Russia 
to claim and retain all the rights under it 
while repudiating the obligations. Finally, it 
was erroneous to refer to me as “the Kuom- 
intang representative,’ honorable though the 
appellation was, for I was member of no poli- 
tical party at all. The distinguished representa- 
tive of the United Kingdom of Great Britain 
and Northern: Ireland was a member of the 
Labour Party designated to the Commission by 
a Conservative Government. I was no more a 
Kuomintang representative than Miss Suther- 
land was the representative of the Conservative 
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Party. Each of us represented our respective 
government and nation. 

The debate lasted more than an hour. Britain 
and Pakistan which usually abstained on similar 
occasions elsewhere voted in support of the 
Chairman’s ruling not to consider the Soviet 
motion. Burma and Lebanon abstained instead 
of voting against, as had been their’ practice. 
It would be unreasonable to expect me not to 
feel elated at the success of my delegation at 
its first hurdle. But it must be pointed out 
that the change in voting policy of these four 
delegations had little to do with considerations 
of personnel. It reflected rather the growing 
awareness of the magnitude of their blunder 
in recognizing the Pretender Regime on Main- 
land China and it amounted to a tribute to the 
good work achieved by Free China within the 
last few years. I wish to take this opportunity 
to thank the Chairman, Madame Marie-Helene 
Lefaucheux (France) for her patience, justice 
and fairness in handling the debate and voting. 
As to those who consistently defended our 
claim to membership in this Commission and 
elsewhere I can only reassure them that the 
time is not distant when they will see their 
faith in Free China justified. 

The Session lasted all but a fortnight, com- 
mencing on the 24th of March and concluding 
on the 5th of April. It sat in twenty-two 
meetings and transacted a vast amount of 
business. Only some highlights can be touched 
upon here. The items on the agenda, excluding 
those of purely procedural significance, may be 
considered under three categories: 

(a) Political Rights of Women, 
(b) Legal Status of Women, and 
(c) Economic and _ Educational 
Equality for Men and Women. 
The Commission had before it an astonishing 
mass of printed matter furnished by the 
Secretary -General, the Member States, and in- 
terested organizations authorized to attend the 
Session without voting power. Each item was 
usually introduced by a comprehensive report 


prepared by the Secretary-General. Recom- 








mendations for action by the Economic and 
social Council were reached in most items 
while more information was called for in 


others. 


(A) Political Rights of Women 


The items under the category Political Rights 
of Women occasioned much Soviet propaganda 
against the Free World. The verbal bombard- 
ment was at its fiercest when the Commission 
discussed the status of women under alien rule. 
The aim to stir up hatred in Trust and Non- 
Self-Governing ‘Territories was thinly disguised 
as championship for human rights on behalf 
of backward races and nationalities. Soviet 
charges against alleged betrayal of trust by 
mandatory powers in respect to such territories 
were invariably accompanied by quotations 
from books and magazines, etc., by writers 
who criticized their own government's colonial 
policy, Britons against the British, Frenchmen 
against the French, as the case might be. The 
political serfdom of men and women alike on 
the Mainland of China provided ample muni- 
tion for demolition of the Soviet position. It 
gives me satisfaction to state that the Soviet 
Delegation was obliged to admit tacitly the ac- 
curacy of my description of political tyranny 
of which I had personal experience and first- 
hand information. Everyone from kindergarten 
upwards was compulsorily subjected, as I re- 
minded the Soviet’ representative, to intense 
indoctrination to which no exception might be 
taken. Anyone suspected of independent politic- 
al opinion was either liquidated or at least put 
in prison. I wasfot defending the imperialist 
powers but aie counter -balancing Soviet 
propaganda with undeniable truths about Red 
Tyranny as worked out on the Chinese main- 
land. 

The Commission invited the Secretary-General 
to prepare for the next Session a report on 
how women actually participated in political 


and public life, the number of women in elec- 
tive state bodies, local government bodies, and’ 


so forth. It adopted a draft Convention which, 
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if acted on by the UNO, would invite member 
governments to sign a Convention undertaking 
to ensure that women, on equal terms with 
men, shall be: 


(i) entitled to vote in all elections, na- 


tional or local, established by law; 
(ii) eligible for election to all publicly 
elected bodies, national or local, estab- 
lished by law; and 
(iii) entitled to hold public office and to 
exercise all public functions estab- 
lished by law. 
The importance attached to the Convention 
may be gauged by the fact that the Commis- 
sion devoted no less than six meetings to it. 
The resolution recommending the draft to the 
Economic and Social Council was adopted by 
vote, 13 for, none against and 3 abstentions. 
Incidentally, it may be remarked that none of 
the amendments introduced by Soviet Russia 
was adopted. 

The Convention if actualized would affect 
China but little. Our Constitution as adopted 
in Nanking in 1948 was one of the most up- 
todate. It conferred equal rights on men and 
women. In fact, it went further than that. It 
provided certain quotas reserved for women. 
For example, while all the seats in the National 
Assembly which were open to men were open 
equally to women on a basis of free election, 
there were a limited number reserved for rep- 
resent@tives elected by women’s organizations 
only. My report on this situation won admira- 
tion from all including the Soviet constellation. 
That our Constitution was not all paper was 
proved by statistics in Free China. The per- 
centage of our women in public life continued 
on the increase. By way of contrast, readers 
will be interested to know that Swiss women 
had been offered the right of franchise but 
rejected it of their own free will. And the 
Swiss women are among the most enlightened 
and capable in the world. 


When the smoke of propaganda cross-fire 


cleared up, ‘the Commission was able to settle 
down to tackle with objective approach the 
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problem of the Status of Women in Trust and 
Non-Self-Governing territories. There was cry- 
ing need for remedy. The Commission urged 
that the UNO take immediate steps to call 
upon. Member Governments to abolish ll 
customs violating the security and dignity of 
persons as proclaimed in the Charter and the 
Universal Declaration of Human Rights. 


(B) The Legal Status of Women 


The legal status of women under public and 
private laws were considered separately. Once 
more, our women compare favourably with our 
sisters elsewhere in these respects. Chinese 
Public and Private Laws make no distinction 
on basis of sex. All are equal before the law. 
It was my privilege again to publish the truth 
I found in Free China and the Mainland, 

The need of international action was forcibly 
brought home in connection with problems of 
the nationality of married women. According 
to information supplied by Member Govern- 
ments, considerable confusion existed in their’ 
laws regulating marriage with aliens. A woman 
of nation X married to a man of nation Y 
might find herself claimed by both or neither 
of the Governments as their national. The case 
varied from nation to nation. Further complica- 
tions might be introduced by divorce or widow- 
hood. The principle of free choice was advocated 
by the Commission at its Fourth Session. The 
present Session reviewed the progress made 
uptodate. Chinese tradition never discriminated 
against “mixed marriage.”- But. social bias 
against it was strong in many nations, 

Reports before the Commission indicated 
wide-spread discrimination against women in 
public law. ‘This item was narrowed down to 
deal with women in public services and func- 
tions. In the course of discussion the Chairman 
pointed out that the documentation presented 
by the Secretariat was among the most useful 
the Commissién had received. I endorse this 
tribute completely. In fact, the Secretariat 
should be complimented on the unfailing excel- 
lence of its presentation of information. All 
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facts were carefully marshalled and analysed, 
and reported with clearness and precision. 
Nevertheless, I had occasion to supplement in 
the present instance the information given, 
which as it stood gave the impression that 
there were few or no women in the Chinese 
civil service. The USA reported in foreign 
service alone 1 leading service officer, 21 
service reserve officers and 810 service staff 
officers. Needless to say, Soviet Russia took 
advantage of the opportunity to criticize the 
returns from Western nations and exalt Soviet 
achievements. I was anxious that China should 
not be misrepresented by default. The Com- 
mission requested the Secretary-General to 
prepare a simplified non-technical report for 
its next Session. 

The status of women in private law was dis- 
cussed with animation since it touched upon 
the vital question of women’s property 
rights. Discrimination against women in general 
and married women and widows in particular 
was prevalent. Here again, the nations with 
newer constitutions were usually more liberal 
in their attitude to women. In actual practice, 
however, much of their legal provisions re- 
mained paper promises. The ability of women 
to avail themselves of their constitutional rights 
clearly depended on their education and public 
experience. The Commission felt that the infor- 
mation before it was insufficient for its purpose 
and decided to postpone decision until the 
Seventh Session when the Status of Women in 
Private .Law should be given first priority. 
The Secretary-General was requested to furnish 
a complete report on family law and a com- 
parative analysis of the information available, 
as well as similar documentation concerning 


property rights of women. 

(C) Economic and Educational 
Equality for Men and Women 
Women’s educational opportunities were 

studied under two sub-headings: 


(i) Study on the progress report prepar- 
ed by UNESCO, and 






(ii) Study of the report by ILO on voca- 
tional guidance and vocational and 
educational training of women. 

The Commission appreciated the positive policy 

of these Specialized Agencies in conformity 

with the Universal Declaration of Human 

Rights and noted with satisfaction their especial 

attention to women's opportunity. In _ their 

various programs, especially those of education, 
social sciences, and vocational training and 
guidance, methods were developed which tended 
to promote better application of the Declaration, 

Further information was called for in respect 

of obstacles to free access of women and girls 

to educational opportunities. In Free China, the 
percentage of children in school of all those of 

school age rose steadily from 78.56% in 1947 

to 80.00% in 1950, with boys and girls . pro- 

portioned in the ratio of about 11:7. At the 


‘other end of the scale, namely, higher educa- 


tion, out of a total population of, in round 
figures, 7.6 million, there were in 1951 nearly 
4,000 students attending class, of whom 6.8% 
were women. (These figures did not include 
military cadets). We compared favourably with 
most. No vocation was closed to women, neither 
was there any quota restriction; and their 
educational opportunities were provided accord- 
ingly. 

Women’s economic opportunity was also con- 
sidered under sub-headings, such as, Women 
in the Professions, Part Time Work for®Wom- 
en, and Older Women Workers. These items 
mostly did not materially affect China. In 
some countries, especially in Europe, there 
obtained a paradoxical situation in the co-exist- 
ence of unemployment alongside shutting out 
of labour. For example, Britain had urgent 


need of increasing her mining output. At the. 


same time there was a movement to discharge 
Italian labour already working in the mines. 
Part-time women worker might be a solution. 
The plentifulness of labour in Asia would 
render part-time women workers and older 
women workers unattractive. 

The item Equal Pay for Equal Work occupi- 
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In most hations where the 
feminist movement made early headway women 
often fought for their right to serve rather 
than adequate remuneration. Thus in England 
women teachers were even now paid about 


ed four meetings. 


1/5th less than men for equal work. The em- 
ployer’s psychology had also to be taken into 
account, who would naturally employ a man in 
preference to a woman when influenced by loss 
of efficiency, if not work, during certain peri- 
ods in the normal life of a woman.. The 
Commission commended the efforts made by 
ILO in this connection and urged Member 
Governments to adopt and implement the 
Principle of Equal Pay for Equal Work for 
Men and Women as advocated by it. Complete 
equality was the rule in China, especially in 
Government service, and in the medical, legal 
and educational professions. In Formosa women 
domestic servants were at a premium and drew 


from 30-50% more pay. The dissemination of* 


this kind of information did not a little to en- 
hance the prestige of Free China. 

That the keystone to equality was education 
was demonstrated in the~situation of women 
workers in the United Nations Organization 
and its. subsidiary bodies. No woman worker 
had so far attained really high rank. It was 
not the result of deliberate exclusion but free 
competition. The Commission noted with dis- 
appointment that “‘very few women, even fewer 
than last year, occupy policy-making posts in 
the Secretariat of the United Nations and that 
few women occupy such posts in the specialized 
agencies.” It also requested more information 
from the Secretary-General. (By “education” I 
do not mean academic education alone. I am 
using the word in a larger sense to istclude all 
that training and preparation which a public 
or professional woman acquires in her career, 
and all that development of personality, judg- 
ment and wisdom which have their nurture in 
culture and religion. I did not enlarge on this 
in the meetings but I have no doubt that this 
is a point of utmost importance to all women 
in Free China.) 
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Taking the Session as a whole, we have to 
admit that much progress has been made by 
women all over the world despite almost unsur- 
mountable difficulties, cultural, religious, po- 
litical, legal, traditional, and, last but not least, 
economic and practical. The UN and therefore 
the Commissi@n may justly take some pride in 
their success in providing data and co-ordinat- 
ing efforts on a world-wide scale. Despite Soviet 
propaganda and invectives the atmosphere in 
the Commission tended to inspire greater con- 
fidence and hope. The tendency to describe 
United Nations as ‘*‘Disunited Nations” when 
one reads reports of the proceedings in the UN 
General Assembly or the Security Council will, 
I hope, be partially dispelled by a perusal of 
this article. The women of the world are pull- 
ing together better than the men. 

Evidence of the serious interest taken in the 
Commission was shown in the number of 
Participants other than the statutory Member 
Government delegations. Specialized agencies 
of the UNO, namely, ILO, UNESCO and 
WHO were represented. Twenty-nine Non-Gov- 
ernmental Organizations sent observers or 
experts. Australia and Greece had observers. 
All these participants were of course without 
voting power. Among the Non-Governmental 
Organizations were many little known in China, 
for example, International Abolitionist Federa- 
tion; International Alliance of Women— Equal 
Rights, Equal Responsibilities; and International 
League for the Rights of Man. Those of nar- 
rower application included such as All-India 
Women’s Conference, Pax Romana, and World 
Union for Progressive Judaism. There were 
two trade union organizations, the International 
Confederation of Free Trade Unions and World 
Federation of Trade Unions. The World YWCA 
was represented but not the YM. There was 
an organization called Open Door International. 


But Iron. Curtain International (if there were 


one) was conspicuous by its absence. The name 
World Federation of UN Associations is familiar 
to us in Free China. 

The Chairman, Madame Lefaucheux (France), 
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conducted the meeting with superb skill and 
impartiality. As a person she is clear-headed, 
courteous and sympathetic, but firm and tactful. 
She is well-bred and well-read. The First Vice- 
Chairman, Mrs. Ana Figueroa (Chile), is highly 
intellectual and refined. She had all the rules 
and bye-laws and red tapes at her finger’s end. 
She expedited a great deal the deliberatians in 
the. Session by acting as its living index of 
references. In fact, I was struck by the high 
quality not only of the Chilian Delegation but of 
all those from both Americas. Thes eare remark- 
able women considered from whatever engle. 
Likewise, those from Near and Middle East 
gave me an excellent impression. The Soviet 
delegations proved themselves hostile to the 
rest and obnoxious to mine. Nevertheless, they 
were efficient and capable. The amount of 
preparation that must have gone behind them 
was simply stupendous. They missed no oppor- 
tunity to show off by leaflets and books, dia- 
grams and charts, lectures and moving-pictures 
the achievements in Soviet Russia and her 
satellite countries. I owed much guidance and 
help to the USA delegation under Miss Olive 
Remington Goldman, without whom my mission 
might have turned out a failure. I cannot leave 


unsaid the personal friendship shown me by 
Miss. Sutherland (UK) in spite of Britain's 
official attitude in respect to China. I need 
hardly add that my relations with the other 
non-Soviet-dominated delegations have been 
most cordial. 

Switzerland was not a member of the Com- 
mission. She recognized Mao’s regime. But my 
Passport was accepted by the Swiss authorites 
like any other. The Swiss people were most 
sympathetic and many of them wished us speedy 
recovery of the Mainland. I take opportunity here 
to thank them as the host country and as true 
friends of China. The kind assistance I received 
from my countrymen in France and Switzerland 
and all along the route to and from Geneva 
cannot be touched upon in this article. Suffice 
it to say that their moral support meant real 
encouragement. The delegations without excep- 
tion were proud of the efficient and courteous 
staff of UN in Europe. Simultaneous transla- 
tion was wonderfully accurate “and quick. Dif- 
ficulty of language never bothered any delegate 
barring that of her own fault. The Sixth Ses- 
sion of the Commission on the Status of 
Women was one of the most ¢njoyable interna- 


tional conferences I ever attended. 


' 





The Position of Women in Free eres 


By Miss Hsu Chung-pei 


hen an American lady visited this island 
Wi: was told that there were 60 wom- 
en members in the Legislative Yuan, China's 
Parliament, she was greatly surprised. ‘*Gosh,” 
she said, ‘‘we have only eight Congresswomen 
and one lady Senator. People here are talking 
about learning democracy froih my country. 
It should be the other way round.” 
She was even more surprised to find that 
China has a constitution stipulating that the 
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number of women delegates to.the National 
Assembly, as well as the number of women 
members of the Legislative and Control Yuans, 
should be determined by law. Women leaders 
had to fight for the percentage fixed for wom- 
en. Some advocated 20 per cent. Others 
went so far as to claim half of the total. At 
last, the Electoral Law fixed the percentage at 
ten. In other words, out of every 100 del- 
egates to any legislative body, central as well 
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as local, at least ten of them must be women. 


This ‘‘quota system’ is to protect the 


political rights of women. Some people cyni- 
‘political privilege.” 
Without such 


protection, they would not be able to compete 


cally call it women’s 


Women are new in politics. 


with men. According to law, women candidates 
are to compete with fellow women candidates 
only. If ten seats are to be filled in a legisla- 
tive body, the tenth seat must go to a woman, 
irrespective of the number of votes she gets. 
If there is only one woman candidate, she is 
automatically elected. The tenth male candidate 
will have to surrender, even if he should have 
a larger number of votes. 

It is on the strength of this provision that 
there are now 60 women members in the 
Legislative Yuan out of a total of 537. The 
same is true of the Control Yuan, an elective 
supervisory organ, and the provincial and local 
councils in Taiwan. 


Women's ‘‘political privilege’ ends there. 


There is no similar ‘‘quota system" in the 
government service. There is no law to ensure 
that a certain percentage of women should be 
employed in government organs. Women em- 
ployees are not uncommon in government 
departments, but few occupy senior positions. 
No woman has yet achieved cabinet rank or 
We have no Miss Frances 


Anna 


ambassadorship. 
Perkins, Mrs. 
Eugenie Anderson. 


Rosenberg, or Mrs. 


Women, however, play prominent parts in 
other fields. 


journalists, college presidents, social workers, 


They become judges, lawyers, 


professors, artists and doctors. There are even 
women pedicab drivers. Their scope of activi- 
ties today could not have been envisaged by 
our grandmothers. 

In Taipei alone, we have 17 full-fledged 
women doctors and numerous qualified mid- 
wives, five chartered women accountants, 13 
women judges and six women prosecutors. In 
last year’s higher civil service examination 
sponsored by the Examination Yuan, the one 


with the best record was a girl. 
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Take Mrs. Nora Hsiung Chu for instance. 
The 50-year-old social worker has devoted her 
energy to child welfare ever since the begin- 
ning of the Sino-Japanese War'of 1937-1945, 
Educated at Columbia University, she in 1942 
was made Secretary-general of the National 
Association for Refugee ‘Children which was 
headed by Madame Chiang Kai-shek, The 
association’s homes took care of thousands of 
refugee children. 

Mrs. Chu is not the only woman who is 
interested in child welfare. Many others have 
now established children’s homes and nurseries 
to help mothers 


who work in offices or 


factories. Women also visit wounded soldiers’ 
hospitals, refugee centers and the warfronts. 
Madame Chiang Kai-shek’s Chinese Women’s 
Anti- Aggression League directs a wide range 
of activities, including a sewing factory where 
women volunteers turn out underwear, shoes 
and other garments for the soldiers. These 
volunteers include primary school pupils, sales- 
girls, wives of government employees and grand 
old ladies such as the 83-year-old mother of 
Premier Chen Cheng. 

Miss Lo Heng, 44, is another distinguished 
woman leader. Educated in France, she is one 
of the most popular women members of the 
Legislative Yuan. Women members once want- 
ed to elect her to the vice presidency (deputy 
speaker) of the law-making organization. Had 
she run, she would probably control all the 
votes ot women members, amounting to more 
than one-tenth of the total. ‘‘The only trouble 
is,” one of her ardent supporters said jokingly, 
“if she should be elected, people would not 
Isnow that our Vice President is a woman”. 
For Miss Lo likes to sport man’s clothes. 

Miss Lo is a brave woman. A native of 
Yunnan, she is naturally very much interested 


-in what is going on in her native province. 


Rezently she made a trip to General Li Mi’s 
headquarters on the Yunnan-Burma border, 
exposing herself to hardship and danger. 

One of the newest professions for Chinese - 
women today is in the judicial field. One of 
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the experienced women judges is Miss Liu 
Wei-lin, judge of the District Court of Taipei. 
Only 30 years old, she has worn the judge's 
black and purple robe for five years. When 
she conducted court proceedings for the first 
time, she said she was quite scared. And she 
often felt sorry for: those on whom she had 
imposed punishment, ‘‘Maybe it is because 
women are more sympathetic,”’ she said. ‘‘But 
I have overcome this professional handicap 
now. I realize that I must pass judgment ac- 
cording to the merits of the case. There is 
no place for undue sympathy.” She is very 
much at ease now when she wears her robe. 
She first worked in the criminal _ court. 
Recently she was transferred to the civil court. 
The heaviest punishment she has ever imposed 
was life imprisonment. 

The offenders, taking advantage of women’s 
kind hearts, used to weep and cry in the 
court when they found that the judge was a 
woman. Miss Tao Yuan-hua, public attorney 
at the District Court of Taipei, once appeared 
in court with a man judge. People took them 
for husband and wife and began addressing them 
as “laoyeh” and “‘taitai’ which mean Mr. and 
Mrs. Those who go to court prefer to speak 
to the man clerk rather than the woman judge. 
They just refuse to believe that a woman can 
be a judge, 

Fan Hsun-hsiang and Fan Li-hsiang are 
sisters and work in the same field. Hsun- 
hsiang, the elder sister, is a judge at the 
Higher Court of Taiwan and the younger sister 
is a prosecutor at the Taipei District Court. 
They come from a Judge's family. Their 
father is a prosecutor of China’s Supreme 
Court. They both have passed the higher civil 
service examination. 

Although China has yet to organize women’s 
many young women have 
They wear 


auxiliary forces, 
found work in the armed forces. 
uniforms, observe army discipline and live a 
‘soldier's life. It is their job to take care of 
the soldiers’ educational and recreational activi- 


ties and thus to bolster their morale, Hundreds 
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of young girls have joined training classes for 
political workers. 

Women are also found in business and in- 
dustrial fields. Salesgirls total almost half of 
the staff of various department stores. Some 
of them work to help their family. Others 
work for their own dowry. A girl would not 
think of getting married without a dowry. 

It is not a rare sight to find women selling 
Liberty Bonds or cigarettes in the street with 
their children tugging at their skirts. These 
are housewives working in their spare time to 
help bring the bacon home. There are not 
many husbands who make a high enough salary 
to keep their families going. 

Paradoxically, the war seems to have help- 
ed raise the social status of women. Before 
the war, women of the middle class did not 
have to worry where their next bracelet was 
coming from. War hit the white-collar class 
hard. Few professors make as much as a 
richshaw puller. Whereas m the past one 
person could earn enough to support a family, 
it now takes two or more., The wife, who 
used to enjoy home life without “much contact 
with the outside world, has to come out to 
work. Most of the wives work, not because 
they are anxious to achieve equality between 
men and women, but because they need more 
money. Consequently, they become financially 
independent and they have more say in the 
family. Sometimes a wife earns more than 
the husband because she can pick a remunera- 
tive job, while the poor husband has to give 
more S&nsideration to position than to remu- 
neration. 

An old saying in China runs: ‘‘A woman's 
virtue is to remain ignorant.” It was through 
ignorance that women in the past were obedi- 
ent, humble and content to play second fiddle 
in the family. Blue stockings were frowned 
upon. Women sometimes also learned to read 
and write, but only te the extent of being 
able to write their own names or to read 
letters. There have been some well-known 
women writers and poetesses in Chinese his- 
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tory, but they are exceptions to the rule. We 
are often proud of our 4,000 years of culture. 
But during this period, few contributions have 
been made by women: 

The situation today is entirely different. As 
we have mentioned before,- Chinese women 
have now joined their menfolk in public af- 
fairs. Dr. Ferdinand Lundberg and Marynie 
F. Farnham, co-authors of “Modern Woman,” 
consider the modern woman a lost sex, because 
she is interested more in her work and career 
than in her home. Here in China, instead of 
being lost, women have: found themselves both 
inside and outside their homes through closer 
contact with the world. 

The emancipation of women in China can 
be traced back to the beginning of this century. 
The founding of the Republic of China was a 
revolutionery political change that also brought 





Land Reform Bound to be a Success 


a great change to women. Many women defied 
family restrictions and joined the revolution. 
It was due to their effort that women’s politi- 
cal rights are now guaranteed by law. Women 
now enjoy equal status with men. They 
receive similiar education as men and are given 
equal chances for employment. Unlike many 
European countries, China does not discrimi- 
nate against women so far as payment is con- 
cerned. Men and women receive the same pay 
if they do the same kind of work. 

In the past, women’s life was limited to the 
home. It was often said that a man's supreme 
sacrifice is to die for the country while a wom- 
an’s highest virtue is to die for her husband. 
Today, women live and work side by side 
with men. There is no reason to doubt that 
given time, they will make as great contribu- 
tions to society as men, if not greater. 





By H. P. Tseng 


ver since Premier Chen Cheng’s 37.5 per 
ri. land rent program began to achieve 
remarkable results about two years ago, the 
National Government of Free China has started 
to promote a further measure by which all 
lands will be redistributed among farmers 
who cultivate them. This will be accompli- 
shed by limiting the ownership of land to a 
size that can be cultivated by the owners 
themselves. 

With this object in view, the Provincial Gov- 
ernment of Taiwan has, since September 1950, 
started a program of ‘Total Ascertainment of 
Land Ownership” and completed its execution 
in March of this year, with 6,825 land surveyors 
busy at work. It has, for the first time, 
thoroughly ascertained the ownership of all 


private lands in the province. Aside from public 
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lands, there are under private ownership about 
670,000 ‘‘chia” (each “chia” equivalent to 
2.4705 acres) of agricultural land, of which 
299,000 “chia”, or 45 per cent of the total, 
are in the possession of about 90,000 owners. © 
Among these 90,000 land-owners there are only 
8,400 or 8.4 per cent of all land-holders in 
Taiwan who, having each more than ten “chia” 
of land, might be looked upon as big landlords, 
whereas the other 91.6 per cent are merely 
medium or small land freeholders. 

Following closely .the achievements made 
by the Total Ascertainment of Land Owner- 
ship in Taiwan, the Ministry of the Inte- 
rior held late in May a discussion party 
to promote Taiwan's land reform. Meanwhile, 
Provincial Government has also in its committee 
meetings dwelt” upon the project “How to 
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Facilitate Tiller-Owns-the-Land Program.” A 
collection of expert's opinions thus gathered by 
the Ministry’s discussion group was forwarded 
to the National Government for reference, 
while the Provincial Government continued to 
promote discussions on this matter, under two 
study groups. The first group deals. with the 
problem of expenditures for the implementation 
of the project, while the second group that of 
detailed regulations. The results of their studies 
will be forwarded to the Provincial Government 
for. consideration, and, then, to the Executive 
Yuan for approval. After that, the ‘Project 
to Facilitate Tiller-Owns-the-Land Program” 
shall be sent to the Legislative Yuan for 
ratification, thus completing a part of Free 
China’a Land Reform Act. It is expected that 
by the end of this year, or at least not later 
than next spring, the whole procedure would be 
accomplished and put into execution. 

Under the vast and complicated land reform 
program, there are at least four basic problems 
which the National Government has to deal 
with in detail. The first one is how to re- 
divide the land in accordance with the principle 
of equality in land-ownership. The principle 
of “Tiller Owns the Land” as handed down by 
Dr. Sun Yat-sen shall, of course, be observed. 
However, the problem as to how to set up a 
standard by which the rule of maximum justice 
and reasonableness could be put into effect 
remains to be solved. The way to solve this 
problem, according to the majority expert 
opinion, might be obtained by ascertaining how 
much land a regular farmer can cultivate with 
efficiency and profitableness. Accordingly, it 
may be ascertained that, due to differences ‘in 
the nature of land, the maximum area of land 
to be owned and tilled by every honsehold 
shall not exceed one to two ‘‘chia” in the case 
of the well-irrigated rice field, and three to 
four ‘‘chia” in the case of dry lands. The 
surplus amount of land for every household 
shall be bought up by the government ‘under its 
right of eminent domain and distributed to 
those farmers who have no land or whose free- 
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hold ‘of land is bebow the fixed amount. 

The second problem involved is that of fixing 
the price for the reimbursement of the re-divided 
land to its former owners. As it is definitely 
settled, Dr. Sun Yat-sen’s Principle of People’s 
Livelihood recognizes the right of private owner- 
ship over cultivated lands. Though the National 
Government might in its exercise of eminent 
domain ask landlords to part with a certain 
amount of land, it could not do so without 
giving the owners just and reasonable compensa- 
tion. In this regard, it is necessary to resolve 
the problem of how to-fix the price of land in 
general and the price of re-distributed land in 
particular. As disclosed in the aforesaid discus- 
sion meeting held under the sponsorship of 
Taiwan Provincial Government, some experts 
were of the opinion that the price of a piece 
of cultivated land over any area shall be as- 
sessed as equivalent to two and a half times of 
its annual, regular production of main crops. 
Such a rule of estimate may be looked upon as 


-reasonable in accordance with the agricultural 


economy in Taiwan province. 

The third problem also closely involved in 
Free China’s land reform program is in what 
way the requisitioned landowners shall be com- 
pensated. As soon as the scale of ‘prices of 
different grades of land is fixed, it will be 
observed by the government as a uniform 
standard in its business dealing with the land- 
lord on the one hand and with the tenant-farmer 
or other qualified buyers on the other. In an 
attempt to avoid currency inflation in the 
general market, the medium for use in the land 
transaction shall not be cash alone; it should be 
supplemented in certain percentage by negotiable 
bonds guaranteed on the credit or security of 
substantial commodities. And in order to prevent 
these landowners from indulging in luxurious life 
when suddenly in possession of ample cash, the 
payment of such land shall be further supple- 
mented by stocks or shares of some public 
enterprises. In the meantime, it might also be 
considered advisable that all public enterprises 
in Taiwan should be re-adjusted or reconditioned 
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so as to make them worthy of private invest- 
ment, with a part of them available even for 
exclusive private ownership, thus gradually 
absorbing the surplus agricultural capital to 
industrial investment and development. 

The fourth problem is how the tenant-farmer 
would be required to pay for the land he buys 
under the reform regulation. As related above, 
those who buy the fixed quota of land allotted 
to them shall pay for them on the uniform 
standard of the sales value of such land. How- 
ever, it may happen that most of these tenant 
farmers might be financially too poor to make the 
payment. Experts are of the opinion that such 
payment should be made on several annual 
instalments, and the sum of each instalment, 
together with the land tax, shall not exceed 
37,5 per cent of the main crop of the land in 
question. It may be further advisable that the 
transfer of ownership and the payment of the 
sales value shall be made through the supervi- 
sion of the local Tenant and Landlord Union 
Committee now prevailing in every county 
throughout Taiwan. 

As learned from reliable sources, the forego- 
ing four problems, together with methods for 
their resolution, have been under careful study 
of the Provincial government, chiefly through 
the assiduous efforts of its Finance and Reg- 
principle the 


ulation Sub-committees. In 


foregoing resolutions have been generally decided 


upon, pending further clarification of their 


wording and eventual adoption by the Provincial 
Administrative Meeting. This really is a heart- 
ening news for all the people of Free China. 

Statistics have shown that among the rural 
population of Taiwan there are about 640,000 
families participating in agricultural productive 
work. As stated above, the 670,000 “chia” of 
arable land in total are divided by these 640,- 
000 families, with 45 per cent of the land 
owned by 90,000 families, whereas the other 
55% are in the possession of even smaller 
owners of about 550,000 families. The urgent 
problem of land reform deals with these 90,- 
000 medium and big landlords, among whom 
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only 8,400 families each holds more than 10 
“chia” of land. It is these 90,000 families 
which might come up for parting with their 
surplus share of land. The redistribution of 
land in Taiwan concerning these 90,000 medium 
and big owners might be simple’ enough for 
prompt governmental disposal. In case this 
redistribution work is carried out smoothly, 
the whole land reform program might be 
looked upon as already half done. 

As regards the 8,400 big landowners, it may 
be safe to predict that they would be most 
willing to support the reform program, because 
most of them belong to the intellectual class 
on the one hand; and on the other, in facing 
the present slump of the price of land, together 
with the prevailing social contempt for absentee 
landlordism and the general trend of state 
control and disposal of land throughout the 
world, with Japan demonstrating an excellent 
example on its land reform project, most land- 
lords in Taiwan would be enlightened and 
patriotic enough to follow the government 
regulations on land reform movement. 

Furthermore, most of the big landowners 
might just be delighted to shift their surplus 
agricultural capital to the industrial field for 
future development, thus volunteering to become 
modern industrialists. They would welcome the 
land reform movement just as most tenant 
farmers and those who might choose to take 
up farming as their profession. 

Finally, two more points might be related 
here for comparison. The first one is the fallacy 
of the Communist highly trumpeted “agrarian 
reform” on the Chinese mainland. Most of the 
landlords behind the Iron Curtain have been 
wiped out, whereas all the tenant farmers who 
got the ownership of the land they till are 
subject to the Communist exorbitant taxation 
and blackmailing donations, with most of the 
able-bodied men in their households liable to be 
forcibly conscripted as ‘‘volunteers” and sent to 
the Korean battle front as cannon-fodder for the 
Russian aggression. The Communist agrarian 
reform could give nothing beneficial to farmers 
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but total ruin of their families. 

Another point is the necessity for coordination 
in the development of agriculture and industry, 
which is already adopted as a determined 
economic policy of Free China. Recently, Dr. 
Hubert G, Schenck, chief the China Mission 
of the MSA in Taiwan, has praised such a 


policy, comparing it with a bird endowed with 


two wings. The future agricultural prosperity 
through land reform in Free China will greatly 
boost the industrial development, and vice versa. 

Through careful study and efficient applica- 
tion, the land reform movement in Free China 
is.bound to be a great success, which might 
eventually result in the total victory of our war 
against the Communist aggression. 


The Taiwan Sugar Industry 


By Chi-tseng Yang 


1. Importance of Sugar Industry 


he sugar industry is the biggest and most 
—. industry in Taiwan, and wields 
a preponderant influence on the economy of 
the island. It employs regularly more than 
22,000 men in its mills and on its plantations 
and railways, and is a big consumer of coal, 
coke, cement, machine parts, limestone, gunny 
bags and other materials. It is also a big cus- 
tomer of the railways and shipping services. 
Each year it spends millions of dollars for 
construction and maintenance work. Through 
its own railway system of more than 3,000 
kilometers in the central and southern parts of 


Year Value of Sugar Export 
US$ 


1948 8,871,000 
1949 22,244,000 
1950 74,250,000 
1951 49,827,000 * 
1952 (Estimate) 67,000,000 


Total Value of Exports 


the island, thousands of tons of farm products 
are shipped from the hinterland to consump- 
tion centers and ports. These ,railways are also 
the only means of transportation for farmers’ 
children going to their schgols located many 
miles away from their homes. Both economically 
and socially, therefore, the sugar industry in 
Taiwan is rendering a great service to the 
people. 


2. Sugar as Source of 
Foreign Exchange 


Sugar is the main source of foreign exchange 
for Taiwan, as may be seen from the following 
table: 


Percentage 
US$ 
12,970,000 
33,874,000 
93,073,000 
93,134,000 
100,000,000 


68.4% 
65.7% 
79 8% 
53.5% * 
67.0% 


*The year 1951 had only a small sugarcane crop, the total production of sugar being about 


350,000 M. T. 


3. Sugar Production in Taiwan 


The southern half of Taiwan is situated in 
‘the Torrid Zone. The warm climate and plen- 
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tiful rainfall are most suitable for sugarcane | 


growth. Early settlers from the Chinese main- 
land introduced the sugarcane into Taiwan, 
and sugar was exported from this island as 
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early as 1620. Ever since then it has been 
considered as an important export commodity. 
The manufacture of sugar with modern pro- 
cesses, however, started only in 1902 when the 
Japanese built the first mill in Chiaotzetow 
near Kaohsiung. Later, more mills were built 


Year Sugarcane Plantations 
Ha. 
1945-46 32,695 
1946-47 10,115 
1947-48 57,432 
1948-49 96,306 
1949-50 100,413 
1950-51 ¢ Bag 23 
1951-52 74,323 


4. Taiwan Sugar Corporation 

The sugar industry in Taiwan was formerly 
operated by four corporations under the Jap- 
anese. After V.-J day they were consolidated 
and incorporated into the Taiwan Sugar Cor- 
poration jointly owned by the Central Govern- 
ment (59%), the Taiwan Provincial Govern- 
ment (37.7%), and private investors (3.3%). 
It was capitalized at US$120,000,000 and 
is therefore the biggest single sugar corpora- 
tion in the world. After closing down six un- 
economical mills during the past few years, 
the Corporation now operates a total of 30 
sugar mills with a total grinding capacity of 
65,000 metric tons of sugarcane per 24 hours. 
The railroads operated by the Corporatiun spe- 
cifically for transporting sugarcane have a 
total length of 3,247 kilometers (2,020 miles), 





Unit: 





Superior B-Grade B-Grade 
White White Soft 
Crystal Crystal 
(SWC) (BWC) (BS) 
, 1945- 
46 12,919.92 65,061.48 6,271.11 
1946- 
47 5,552.28 20,491.10 3,661.26 
1947. 
48 115,224.69 120,270.60 22,914.97 
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DIFFERENT GRADES OF SUGAR 
M. T. 





until the number reached 42. Figures showing 
the amount of sugar produced and the area of 
land devoted to the growth of sugarcane during © 


the post-war years are given in the following 
table: 


Sugar Production Sugar per Hectare 


M. T. M.T. 
86,073.77 2.63 
30,882.66 5 3.05 

262,272.09 4.59 
631,346.03 6.59 
612,331.85 6.10 
350,761.20 6.07 
520,453.41 7.00 


excluding siding, of which 2,575 kilometers 
(1,600 miles) are locomotive lines. The tracks 
have a 30-inch gauge while the Government's 
Main Trunk line in Taiwan has a 42-inch 
gauge. One-third of the lines is open to busi- 
ness and brings an appreciable income to the. 
different mills. 

The Corporation makes all grades of sugar 
from raw to cube sugar. Its plantation white 
sugar of superior grade (SWC) is most welcome 
in the Middle Eastern countries owing to its 
large crystal size. The molasses are partly used 
as raw material for manufacturing alcohol; the 
mills have a total capacity of turning out 71,300 
US gallons per 24 hours. Other by-products 
are fusel oil, yeast tablets and wall boards. 
The different grades of sugar and the by-pro- 
ducts are shown in the following table: 








Raw Molasses 
Sugar Sugar 
(RSC) 
_ 1,821.26 “— 86,073.77 
_ 1,129.37 48.65 30,882.66 
sat 4,999.61. 186.96 . 263,596.83. 


























194,340.44 316,699.17 





302,970.27 303,249.20 





185,733.63 162,710.85 








260,632.71 92,484.20 — 





Year Alcohol Molasses 
(KL) (M.T.) 
1946 10,109,969 37,614 
1947 4,194,045 15,486 
1948 19,634,792 72,192 
1949 23,024,36] 148,207 
1950 28,038,477 142,682 
1951 13,915,441 73,534 






5. Cane Farmers and 


Agricultural Loans 


The Corporation holds title to 52,196 hectares 
(hectare = 2.47 acres) of different grades of land, 
of which 41,888 hectares are cane farms. Sug- 
arcane is grown on a two-year rotation basis. 
As this is only enough for 20% of the sugar- 
cane required by the mills, the Corporation 
depends on the contracted farmers for 80% of 
its cane supply. However, the average farmer 
owns only about one hectare of land and he 
usually uses half of it for planting sugarcane. 
Furthermore, he has practically no means of 
livelihood during the 18 cane 
growth, and he cannot obtain a loan from any 
bank. The Corporation serves as a trust com- 
pany to secure a loan for him at a low in- 
terest and renders the service free of charge. 
Since there are no less than 200,000 farmers, 
this service involves quite a large amount of 


months of 


work. 

The amount of the loan given to each far- 
mer is based on the number of hectares of 
land he uses for growing sugarcane and the 
yield of his land during the past years. The 
loan includes-both cash and fertilizers, and is 
paid back in the form of sugar when his crop 
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97,778.32 








BY-PRODUCTS 


Fusel Oil Wall Board Yeast Tablet 
(KL) (Sheet) (KG) 
8,124 81,633 55,674 
4,731 44,233 24,547 
29,992 161,393 26,029 
48,163 283,820 16,150 
52,108 112,501 61,253 
70,098 183,001 84,789 














498.14 631,346.03 


22,029.96 











6,112.38 612,331.85 








2,316.72 350,761.20 

















164,405.45 2,931.06 — 520,453.42 



















is delivered at the mill and processed into 
sugar 18 months later. The conversion is made 
at the beginning of the milling season — that 
is, when his cane crop is about to be har- 







vested. 

During the harvest, the Corporation gives 
another so-called “harvest loan” to enable him 
to cut and clean’his sugarcane and deliver it 
to the nearest station of the Corporation's own 
railway. If his sugarcane, after having been 
weighed, proves to exceed the average yield 
per hectare by a certain amount, he also gets 
an incentive grant in compensation for his 
labors. In the crop vear 1952-53 a total agri- 
cultural loan of NT$143,000,000 in cash will 
have been distributed to the farmers by the 
end of June 1952, for a total contracted far- 
mers’ acreage of 88,742 hectares. 


6. Application of Fertilizers 













Fertilizing materials used for sugarcane con- 
sist of nitrogenous fertilizers such as ammoni- 
cyanamide, ammonium 





um sulfate, calcium 
nitrate and calcium ammonium nitrate; phos- 
phate fertilizer, such as superphosphate and 
ammo-phos; and potash in the form of potas- 
sium chloride. But the major portion is nitro- 
genous. Since V-J day, fertilizers have been 
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used more and more in proportion to their 
availability on the world market, with the local 


factories supplying only a relatively small 


amount. The application per unit area and 
the total amount are shown in the following 
table: 


APPLICATION OF COMMERCIAL FERTILIZER 


Total Area 

(ha.) 
32,933 
85,046 

120,297 

118,226 
78,828 
95,703 

103,064 


Crop Year 


1946-47 
1947-48 
1948-49 
1949-50 
1950-51 

_ 1951-52 
1952-53 

* Estimate 


7. Increased Yield of Sugar 


In the past years, the average yeild of sug- 
ar per hectare has been only about 6 metric 
tons. The reasons for such a low yield are 


Fertilizer Applied 


Kg. per Hectare 
(M. T.) (Average) 
3,831.18 116 
21,820.74 256 
47,414.94 394 
62,544.55 529 
49,731.58 631 
53,974.20 564 
76,500.00 * 742° 


many, but the essential ones are lack of irriga- 
tion water and shallow plowing of the field 
for planting. The Corporation has endeavored 
in many ways to improve the yield, and this 
is clearly shown in the following table: 


AVERAGE YIELD OF SUGARCANE AND SUGAR 
OF CORPORATION -OWNED AND CONTRACTED FARMS 


YIELD OF CANE PER HECTARE 
Ave. 
for all 
farms 


(M. T.) 


Contracted 
farms 


(M. T.) 


Corp.-owned 
farms 


(M. T.) 


27.2 
29.1 
41.4 
55.5 
51.6 


30.7 
37.7 
42.3 
55.5 
51.2 
44.3 
54.7 


18.0 
21.4 
35.7 
55.3 
54.4 
59.6 
65.4 


1945-46 
1946-47 
1947-48 
1948-49 
1949-50 
1950-51 
1951-52 


To increase the yield still further, the Cor- 
poration has acquired a total of 280 tractors 
of different types in the past years, and they 
have been increasingly used in conjunction with 
the old Japanese Heath steam plows. 

On the side of irrigation, the Corporation 
started the deep-well program in 1950, and a 
total of 117 wells were drilled on the various 
Corporation-owned farms. These wells vary in 
depth from a few hundred to one thousand 
feet, and om the average deliver around 1,000 


56.7 
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48.9 


YIELD OF SUGAR PER HECTARE 

Contracted Ave for 
farms all farms 
(M. T.) (M. T) 


Corp.-owned 
farms 


(M. T.) 


1.7 3.0 2.6 
2.3 4.0 3.1 
4.0 4.8 4.6 
6.5 6.6 6.6 
6.5 6.0 6.1 
7.5. 5.5 6.1 
8.1 6.8 7.0 


gallons per minute. Only partially utilized in 
1951, they will show their real . effectiveness 
in 1952. It is estimated that each well can 
irrigate an area of 50° to 100 hectares. When 
its water is efficiently used, an increase of 
20% to 30% in the yield of sugarcane can be 
expected, 

Another effort to obtain an increased yield 
is the development of a better sugarcane varie- — 
ty. Formerly the varieties used were from 
Java—POJ2878 and POJ2883. The Japanese- 
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developed variety F108 was also quite popular. 
Since V-J day, breeding stations have been 
seriously at work. One variety, F134, which 


was bred by the Japanese, has only in late 
years proved capable of giving an increased 
yield of at least 30%. Another variety, NCO 
310, which was introduced from Natal, South 
Africa, has also been found to be most adapt- 
able to Taiwan environment and capable of 
having a yield exceeding that of F108 by 60% 
to 100%. These two new varieties will be 
widely propagated in carrying out the coming 
planting program, and they are definitely new 
canes developed by the Corporation after V-J 
day. 

All these efforts will doubtless help to step 
up the production of sugar in Taiwan. 

8. Market and Sales 

With the exception of about 60,000 tons of 
sugar consumed locally, all sugar produced in 
Taiwan has to be sold abroad. Before the war, 
the 1,000,000 tons of sugar annually produced 
in Taiwan could all be sold in Japan and 
there was no worry about markets. This wou!d 
still be true if Japan had not placed a limit 
on her consumption and import of sugar in 
order to save her foreign exchange. At present, 


the annual consumption of sugar in Japan is 
estimated at 600,000 tons of raw sugar. 

Other sugar producers in the Far East are 
the Philippines and Indonesia. The former has 
a sales quota in the United States which re- 
mains to be filled. The latter has not yet re- 
covered from its political turbulence, and ex- 
perts believe that she will never regain her 
pre-war position in the world market. (ndia, 
also a big sugar producer, has difficulty even 
in supplying her own domestic needs. Taiwan, 
therefore, has become the only big supplier in 
the Far East and Middle East markets. By 
reason of its proximity to these places, it has 
a freight advantage over Cuba and other big 
suppliers. It is estimated that there are, mar- 
kets for at least more than half a million tons 
outside of Japan. In addition, Egypt, the Ara- 
bian countries on the Persian Gulf, and even 
Greece are potential markets for Taiwan sug- 
ar. A conservative estimate of Taiwan's sugar 
exports may be set at one million tons a year. 
When the Chinzse mainland is recovered, an- 
other half million tons of Taiwan sugar can 
be easily sold. 

The following table shows the sales of Tai- 
wan sugar since 1947: 


EXPORTS OF TAIWAN SUGAR 


Unit: 
1948 


Metric Tons 


1949 1950 1951 


Japan 

Hongkong 

Bangkok 

Malaya 

South America 

Greece 

Egypt 

Syria 

Rangoon 

Holland 

British N. Borneo 

Ireland 

Italy 

Red-Sea Area 

Okinawa 
TOTAL 


1,350 


45,400 
15,700 
5,370 
4,400 


70,870 


188,100 


14,310 
3,100 
50,800 
4,750 


308,110 


224,050 
74,070 
5,000 
50,000 
9,140 
39,500 
132,400 
4,020 
9,000 
18,000 
9,200 
6,000 


580,380 


164,510 
30,540 
1,000 
50,000 


18,400 
740 


280,690 


It is estimated that Taiwan’s sugar exports in 1952 will reach 450,000 metric tons. 


* 
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News trom the Mainland 


Bishop Relates Ordeal 


ishop Adolph Paschang. Catholic Bishop 
ih: Kongmoon, told the Hongkong Tiger 
Standard on June 9 how he had been beaten 
up by the Communist authorities, subjected 
to trumped-up accusations, forced to pay the 
equivalent of over HK$20,000 and then ex- 
pelled from China. 

The 57-year old Maryknoll missionary, who 
had been in China for 30 years, arrived in 
Hongkong on June 9 from Macao where he 
arrived on June 6. 

He said that after the Communists had 
failed in a series of attempts to obtain accusa- 
tions against him from the Chinese sisters at 
Kongmoon, they demanded of him the equiv- 
alent in JMP currency of HK$40,000 for 
‘flood protection” for the past 20 years. 

Then they told him, “You have not been 
keeping the laws of China. The people don’t 
want you here. We have decided you must be 
expelled. You must be out of the country by 
June 6.” 

Bishop Paschang, born in Missouri, lifted 
his right wrist and said that it was still numb 
from repeated bindings by rope. He was giving 
a press conference at the Maryknoil Mission 
at Stanley on the evening of June 9. As he 
spoke, he showed signs of the terrible ordeal 
he had gone through. 

He said that he had never been formally 
tried or charged. Those who beat him and 
interrogated him were not farmers, but mem- 
bers of the so-called ‘‘Farmers Union” and the 
‘Rural Police.”? In July 1951, he said, the Com- 
munists separated the Chinese sisters from 
the others. They tried to get them to accuse 
him in order to obtain some pretext for expell- 
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ing him. The sisters refused to say anything 
against him. In November 1951, members of 
the Farmers Union went to see him. 

**They took me out to the village and made 
me kneel down in front of the villagers. Eight 
or ten men grabbed me, and I fell on my 
knees. They questioned me, accused me, and 
slapped me. My hands were tied behind my 
back and a rope was held around my neck,” 
he said. 

Bishop Paschang said that the Communists 
wanted him to pay flood protection fees for 
the past 20 years to repair the dykes. When 
he told them that he had not been in Kong- 
moon that long and that they could not expect 
him to pay all that money, they replied that 
he was responsible for the Mission. When the 
Communists found that they were not getting 
anywhere, they took him to a house and tied 
him to the leg of a table. 

He was later taken to another village and 
made to kneel down on broken bricks on which 
they jerked him until his knees were bruised. 
He was again slapped. 

After all the torture, the Bishop finally a- 
greed to pay the flood protection fees for the eight 
or nine years he had been in Kongmoon. The- 
Reds then raised the price to the sum of 1,000 
piculs of rice, equivalent to about HK$40,000. 
The Bishop said that he had about HK$20,000 
in hand. The Reds then agreed to let him go 
upon his sending a telegram to- Hongkong to 
remit the balance demanded. They gave him 
ten days in which to pay. 

When the mission in Hongkong informed 
the Bishop that they did: not approve of extor- 
tion, he told the Communists that he could 
not pay. The latter replied, ‘‘These are not 
personal charges against you, but against your 
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Mission,” and gave him till Christmas Eve to 
pay the balance. 

When the money was not forthcoming, the 
Communists ordered him to leave the country 
before June 6. The Bishop was accordingly put 
on a boat for Macao on June 6. At Chienshan, 
outside Macao, the Reds took away all pictures 
and books and all the JMPs he had on him. 


Red Tyranny Shocks Indian Mission 


In private conversations on June 14, members 
of India’s cultural mission to Communist China 
expressed horror and distaste for the Commu- 
nist system which they said has robbed the 
Chinese people of the last vestiges of civil 
liberty. 

Tongues which were still when the mission 
first returned to New Delhi, apparently by 
agreement not to talk until an official report 
was made to Prime Minister Nehru, have now 
been loosened. 

Although the official report to Parliament 
hailed the energy, discipline and progress under 
Communist rule, a member of the mission 
remarked on June 14, ‘*What our spokesman 
told the Parliament was generally true, but it 
was what was left unsaid that is important.” 

One leading member of the mission said she 
was heartsick at the sight of ‘‘what the Chin- 
ese called nursery schools, but which I recog- 
nized as indoctrination centers for the smallest 
children—centers where they were taught to 
hate everything not Communist. My heart bled 
for the children and their mothers.” 

Another member, describing the five-hour 
May Day parade in Peiping, said, “It was an 
impressive sight. But to me, it was even more 
impressive that the Communist regime was 
forced to take special measures, including the 
assignment of substantial army units along the 
parade route to prevent any possible disturb- 
ance by what the Reds cailed ‘‘reactionary 
elements still present.” 

Most members of the mission said that after 
five weeks in China they felt that the Chinese 
have lost not only their civil liberty, but ‘they 
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have lost also their physical liberty. Most of 
them appear to be doing jobs they were assigned 
under direct orders, without choice or pref- 







erence.” 

Asked why the Indian public had not been 
told the full story of their findings, one mem- 
ber said, ‘‘Apparently we don’t want to make 
our neighbers mad.” 

Without exception, 
who expressed these views asked that. their 
names be withheld, “because we don't want 
to cause trouble.” 

As regards the official report, a member ‘of 
the mission further remarked, ‘‘They made no 
mention of the strict control of the members 
of the mission .from the time they reached 
China until they departed. Every time we 
stepped outside our hotels, it was with the 
accompaniment of our “guides and interpre- 
ters.” We were unable to ride the tram cars, 
visit public restaurants or even take a walk 
for exercise unless we were accompanied by 








the mission members 















escorts.” 
“Reds Seize More Food to Offset 
Locust Plague 


Communist officials are reported by reliable 
underground sources on June 29 as ready to 
take emergency measures to seize more food 
from the people to offset the ravages caused 
by the widespread locust plague. While hunger 
lines in pest-devastated regions grow, Peiping 
rulers have ordered officials in unaffected areas 
to collect more food from the farmers. 

Locust swarms which invaded the Central 
China provinces of Hunan and Hupeh last 
May are invading the South China province of 
Kwangsi and have gone northwest as far as 
Chinese Turkestan. 

The authorities in Peiping, while being upset 
by the effect of locust destruction on the 
mainland, were said to be more worried about 
how ro meet*the Red regime's commitments of 
foodstuffs to Soviet Russia and other Europeao 
countries within the Soviet orbit. 

The same sources further predicted that if 
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the locust plague continued for another month 
when the rice crops in most Central and South 
China provinces are to be harvested, it is 
likely that there will be a serious food shortage 
which may assume the proportions of a big 
famine. 

The Chinese Communists, by relentless food 
requisition in the last three years, are still 
holding large stocks of food for both the armies 
and for export. But, these sources pointed out, 
if the locust-ridden areas are to produce little 
or no crops at all, the Chinese Communists, 
instead of squeezing food from the people in 
the affected areas, may be forced to dole out 
the government stocks to prevent large-scale 
unrest and hunger riots which are likely to 
weaken their hold on the people, 


Japanese Individuals Conclude 
Trade Pact with Reds 


Following the pattern of the tentative Sino- 
British trade agreement signed in Moscow, 
another tentative trade agreement was signed 
in Peiping on June 2 by Nan Han-chen on 
hehalf of Red China’s Trade Promotion Com- 
mittee and three Japanese private individuals 
who went to Moscow to attend the Kremlin- 
sponsored International Economic Conference 
two months ago. 

The agreement which the Chinese Commu- 
nists called ‘the Sino-Japanese Trade Agree- 
ment,’ and which calls for trade between Red 
China and Japan amounting to the total value 
of £30,000,000 of commodities to be bartered, 
is expected to be carried out pending the 
negotiation of specific coniracts between Japa- 
mese representatives and Red China’s Trade 
Promotion Committee, a body 
headed by Director-General Nan Han-chen of 
the Communist People’s Bank, according to an 
official broadcast from Peiping. 

The three 
Tomi Kora, a Japanese leftist 
Moscow to attend the International Economic 
Conference, Mr, Hasoka of the Sino-Japanese 
Trade Promotion Committee and Mr. Kisuke 


semi-official 


Japanese signatories are Mrs. 


who went to 
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Miyakashi, a member of the Japanese Parlia- 
ment. None of them are representatives of 
Japanese firms or of the Japanese government. 

Much publicity was given by the Chinese 
Communists to the signing of the agreement. 
Nan Han-chen, speaking on behalf of the 
semi-official committee rather than his bank, 
said the agreement paved the way for the 
resumption of trade between Japan and China 
and that he would welcome any representative 
of Japanese firms ‘“‘to negotiate specific con- 
tract in order to carry out the agreement.” The 
three Japanese also delivered long speeches in 


response to Nan’s statement. 


Canton Bans Films from Hongkong 


Chinese films produced by ‘‘progressive” mo- 
tion picture studios in Hongkong are being 
banned in Canton, according to a Hongkong 
Chinese newspaper dated June 2. 

These films include those in both the Can- 
tonese dialect and mandarin. Although the 
themes are inclined to be pro-Communist, they 
are not allowed to be shown in Canton. 

A promineat studio official told the Hongkong 
Tiger Standard that the banning of all foreign- 
made pictures except Russian films has been 
the policy of the Chinese Communists for a 
long time. It is not surprising, therefore, that’ 
even those pictures produced by leftist studios 
in Hongkong are also banned, 

The situation is similar to that in other 
parts of the mainland where only pictures 
produced by the Communist government or by 
the Russians are being shown, 


500,000 Reds Guard China Coast 


The major shifting of Chinese Communist 
armies that took place during the early months 
of the Korean truce conference has come to a 
halt, and the Communists today have nearly 
half a million men in three coastal provinces 
alone, a high military source revealed in 
Taipei on June 4, 

This source, probably the best informed of 
all Nationalist military authorities on mainland 
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operations, told the United Press that the 
Communists have four armies of 37,000 men 
each in each of the provinces of Chekiang, 
Fukien and Kwangtung, plus a new!y-organized 
artillery brigade stationed in Swatow. 

The informant, who asked not to be identi. 
fied, said the biggest part of the Communist 
re-deployment of mainland armies has come to 
a halt and, in his opinion, the Chinese Reds 
apparently feel that they are ‘‘all set’ for any 
eventuality in Korea. 

This expert confirmed earlier reports that 
was available of 
Yunnan 


little reliable information 


Nationalist operations in southern 
near the Burma border. He said there was no 
way at present in which an accurate check 
could be made of press reports from Rangoon 
Burma- 


of purported operations along the 


Yunnan border. 


Peiping Regional Peace Conference 


The preparatory meeting for the Regional 
Peace Conference of Asian and Pacific Countries 
met for the first time in Peiping on June 4, 
according to an official report dated June 3 
from Peiping. 

Forty-five leftists from 18 Pacific countries 
were reported to have arrived in Peiping for 
the meeting. They were representatives from 
Australia, Burma, Canada, Ceylon, India, In- 
donesia, Japan, North Korea, Malaya, Mexico, 
Mongolia, New Zealand, Pakistan, the Philip- 
pines, the United States, Soviet Russia and 
Vietnam. 

The preparatory meeting for the Regional 
Conference was formally suggested by several 
Chinese leftists and prominent scholars, but 
was directed behind the scene by Liu Ning- 
yi, an experienced Communist secret service 
man. Messages and invitations were secretly 
sent to pro-Communist groups in the Pacific 
countries last January, calling for the estab- 
lishment of preparatory committees in each of 
the countries to send delegates to the Peiping 
meeting. The proposal to follow the pattern 
of the Stockholm Conference with a large 
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propaganda rally in the East was adopted at 
a meeting of the Far East Cominform held in 
Peiping last December, according to the Com- 
inform Bulletin published in the Chinese 


language. 
Reds End Honeymoon 
with Technicians 


The honeymoon between Chinese technicians 
and the Communists is coming to an end as 
the Communists have begun to oppress and 
liquidate highly-skilled technicians. 

Several leading Communist official journals 
have reported a movement ‘‘to check the 
bourgeois points of view in the practice of 
technology,” and severely criticized the techni- 
cians, especially the highly-skilled ones, for 
being disobedient and indifferent to the party’s 
leadership. 

The Chang Chiang Daily, mouthpiece of the 
Chinese Politburo for Central and South China, 
said the technicians were ‘“‘constantly ignoring 
the party’s leadership and have refused to 
learn the doctrines of Marx, Lenin and Mao 
Tse-tung.” Technicians were also criticized for 
having exaggerated the importance of techni- 
ques and disregarding the party doctrines. 

The Peiping People’s Daily also criticized 
the Chinese technicians for ignoring the sugges- 
tions of Russian advisers. “‘An engineer in a 
coal mine,’’ the People’s Daily said, ‘‘even 
threatened to quit rather than accept the sug- 
gestions of Russian experts.” 


“Peace Confab” Set for September 


Peiping Radio said on June 7 that up to 
500 delegates from Asian and Pacific countries 
would assemble in’ Peiping during the last 
week in September to draw up a ‘“‘program for 
peace.” ’ 

This was decided upon by the Preparatory 
Committee which has just completed a three- 
day meeting in Peiping. The following pro- 
posals were adopted:- 

1. The conference site will be Peiping; 

2. The time will be the last week of 
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September; 
The total number of delegates shall not 
exceed 500, 
delegation 


with the size of each 
country’s depending upon 
negotiations between the Preparatory 
Committee and the country involved; 
The total cost shall be shared by all 
countries taking part; 

One delegate from each country would 
form the Preparatory Committee for the 
conference to handle administrative de- 
tails; 

The agenda will consist of ways of 
safeguarding peace, freedom and inde- 


pendence, outlawing atomic and germ ‘ 


weapons and the bombing of non- 
combatants; ways of developing economic 
relations among members; opposing the 
‘‘remilitarization’’ of Japan and use of 
Japan as a base for aggression; settle- 
ment of the Korean problem and other 


outstanding Asian questions. 
Peiping, India Sign Rice Agreement 


Despite the fact that millions of people are 
facing starvation in South China and that 
thousands of tons of foodstuffs have been 
damaged and wasted in Communist godowns, 
Peiping has signed another contract with India 
to sell 100,000 tons of rice to India ‘‘in order 
to strengthen the Sino-Indian friendship ties,” 
according to an official broadcast from Peiping 
monitored in Hongkong. 

It is the second contract signed by Peiping 
to provide India with large quantities of rice. 
It was reported that the previous contract 
signed last year had been ‘smoothly carried 
out.” 

Peiping’s Minister of Trade Yeh Chi-chuang 
and Dr. Panikkar, outgoing Indian Ambassador 
to Peiping, signed the contract in Peiping on 
May 25, on behalf of the two contracting 
parties, the official broadcast announced. 


“US Cultural Aggression” 
The Peiping Union Medical College, one of 
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the largest hospitals in China financed by the 
Rockefeller Foundation, was alleged to have 
been a “strong base of American cultural 
aggression,” ‘*a center to train obedient ser- 
vants,” ‘‘a laboratory to utilize Chinese patients 
as guinea pigs for medical experiments” and 
‘fan intelligence center to collect information 
about China.” 

An exhibition specially designed to show 
the “‘crimes” committed by the PUMC during 
the past 35 years was held in Peiping at 
which ‘documentary and material evidences” 
were exposed for public witnessing, the New 
China News Agency reported on June 10. 

Quoting fragments from the minutes of a 
meeting held in the United States in 1914, 
the Communist official agency said Mr. Rocke- 
feller had favored the idea of influencing 
China in her policy-making by establishing an 
institute of high standing in China. 


Peng Asks Mao for More 
Men, Supplies 


The Taipei China Union Press reported on 
June 14 that General Peng ‘Teh-huai, Com- 
mander-in-Chief of the ‘Chinese Communist 
Volunteer Army to Korea,” recently submitted 
to Mao Tse-tung a six-point request appealing 
for more troops and supplies for his command 
in order to be able to meet any eventuality in 
North Korea. 

The main points, according to the agency, 
are:- 

1. To maintain at all times one million 
front-line troops in Korea. 
To insure adequate air support for ground 
forces. 
To double the amount of war supplies 
which had been sent to his command in 
the past. 
To improve the subsidies of the troops 
under his command. 
To expand the organization of the women’s 


auxiliary units assigned to each army and 
e 


division. 
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Peiping Plans Peace Offensive 


A ‘‘peace offensive’’ to draw the countries 
which have recognized Red China into the 
Communist orbit has been mapped out and 
will be launched soon, according to reports 
published in Taipei on June 15. 

The China Union Press said the Chinese 
Communist Foreign Minister, Chou En-lai, is 
now engaged in drafting a series of agreements 
which wll be presented to India, Burma, In- 
donesia, Ceylon and Pakistan. 

Published reports said those countries will 
be asked to sign pacts with the Chinese Reds 
which are designed to offset the effectiveness 
of the alliances in which the Philippines, 
Australia, New Zealand and the United States 
agree to cooperate in the defense of the Pacific 
against any aggression. 

Other reports said the Chinese Reds, under 
the direction of planners in the Kremlin, 
will make what appears on paper to be 
substantial offers to those countries for trade 
and commerce with thinly-veiled promises to 
string along with the Communists in the event 
of a global conflict. 

The Chinese Communists are expected to 
present the general pattern of their ‘‘peace 
offensive’ to the regional peace conference in 
Peiping. Expert analysts assert the Chinese 
Reds will not offer a package deal, but will 
tailor each attempt to lure individual countries 
into open support of the Communist regime in 
China to suit actual needs. They will also 
have the support of Moscow and the Russian 
satellites in Central and Eastern Europe, whose 
envoys will apply as much pressure as possible 
through the diplomatic missions. 


Chengtu-Chungking Railway Opened 


A 500-mile railroad connecting Chungking 
with Chengtu in Szechwan Province was re- 
ported to have been completed and to have 
begun service on July 1, an official Communist 
report announced on June 15. 

Another new railroad stretching north from 
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Chengtu through the mountainsus provincial 
Tienshui in Kansu_ was also 





boundary to 
reported to be under construction. 

The construction of the Chungking-Chengtu 
Railroad and the surveying of the Chengtu- 
Tienshui Railroad, aceording to earlier Com- 
munist news reports, were assisted by several 
hundred Russian experts, and thousands of 
rural residents were drafted to work on the 











projects. 





Lepers Burnt Alive 






The Chinese Communists recently burned to 
death about 100 lepers of the _Hingchuang 
Leprosarium in Yunnan, the Fides Catholic 
News Agency reported on June 16. 

A Hongkong dispatch, quoting a missionary 
recently expelled from China, said only three 
lepers escaped from the holocaust ordered by 
the sub-prefect of Yungjen. 

Fides said that from 1948 to 1950, the Rev. 
le Du of the Paris Foreign Mission , 
bringing 













Francis 
Society regularly visited the lepers, 
them food, clothing and medicine. When the 
Communists took over Yunnan in 1950, the 
lepers were told thay would be cared for by 
the government, Fides said. 

They were urged to bring to the leprosarium 
other lepers hiding in the hills. Several food 
distributions, in fact, were made. Then, several 
weeks ago, the Communists asked the lepers 
to gather thatch to cover their two shelters, 
The thatch was placed inside and outside the 
leprosarium. Six Communist soldiers then set 
fire to it after blocking all exits. All but three 
jof the lepers were burned to death, said Fides. 


















Russians Take over Railway 
Adnininistration 
According to a Communist news dispatch 
from Harbin dated June 17, Soviet Russia 
took over the administration of the two main 
railroads in Manchuria, the Chinese section of 
the Trans-Siberian Railroad and the South 


Manchuria Railroad, on May 30, with the 
of a new Russian Managing- 












appointment 
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Director in charge of the Railroads’ operation. 

The new appointment was made, the dis- 
patch said, in accordance with ‘*Sino-Soviet 
Agreement” concerning the railroads signed on 
February 14, 1950, stipulating Red China and 
Soviet Russia should operate the railroads by 
rotation for a period of one year. 

According to the same report, a Chinese 
Communist official was appointed Chairman 
of the Railroad's Board of Directors in place 
of the former Russian Chairman, and a Russian 
was appointed Chairman of the Board of Con- 
trollers in place of a Chinese. 

Following the appointment of the new 
chiefs, a reshuffle involving 100 Chinese and 
Russian high-ranking personnel in the railroads 
was effected. The main railroad, known as 
Chung Chang Railroad, is jointly operated: by 
the Chinese Communists and Russians under 
the ‘*Sino-Soviet Agreement.” The Chinese 
Communists are entitled to take over. the 
administration of the railroad ‘immediately 
after the signing of a peace treaty with Japan, 
but thc take-over shall not be later than the 
end of 1953.” 


Reds Consolidate Hold on Tibet 


Panchen Lama, one of Tibet's two spiritual 
rulers and leader of pro-Communist Tibetans, 
was reported to have left Lhasa for west 
Tibet where people have been under the 
spiritual rule of his predecessors for hundreds 
of years, an official Communist report dis- 
closed on June 18. 

The young pontiff was seen off by a large 
crowd of some 30,000 disciples and General 
Chang Ching-wu, representative of Mao Tse- 
tung, the virtual ruler of Tibet. 

Communist rule is now being applied in 
the mountainous country under the cloak of 
spiritual leadership of the Panchen and Dalai 
Lamas, representatives of God in the minds of 
Tibetans. The country is now garrisoned by 
more than 40,000 Chinese Communist troops. 
Two divisions are centered around Lhasa, while 
a large number of garrison troops are stationed 
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in Gyangtse and on the Indo-Tibetan border. 
West Tibet is also heavily garrisoned by two 
divisions. The number of troops was limited 
owing to transportation difficulties, according 
to the same report. 

Four main highways stretching from  Sin- 
kiang, Sikang and Chinghai to the inner part 


of Tibet are now under construction. A 


British-owned wireless station in Lhasa was 
confiscated by the Communists last year. A 
recent Communist official report also disclosed 
that a group of Chinese radio technicians have 
left China for Lhasa to set up a radio com- 
munication network in Tibet. 


Russian-equipped Hospital Opens 


A large hospital with all equipment imported 
from Russia was reported to have been 
established in Peiping by the Soviet Red 
Cross, according to an official Communist 
report. 

The hospital was opened on June 21 by M. 
Roschin, the outgoing Soviet Ambassador to 
Red China, and Mayor Peng Chen of Peiping, 
at a ceremony attended by some 200 Com- 
munist bigwigs. 

Officially named the Peiping Soviet Red 
Cross Hospital, the new hospital is staffed by 
Russian doctors and nurses. Its equipment 
was said to be most up-to-date. 

Although the hospital is not exclusively for 
the use of the Chinese Communist armed 
forces, it is believed that it will help to ease 
the difficult situation in the city which has 
been caused by the shortage of medical equip- 
ment and by the large number of wounded 
soldiers from North Korea. 


Communists End Anti-Corruption 
Campaign 
The Communists have finally decided to 
conclude thie *S.anti’’ campaign in Canton, - 
according to an announcement by Deputy 
Mayor Chu Kwang. 


In the course of the anti-corruption cam- 
paign, officially concluded on June 20, a total 











of 52,000 “guilty and corrupt” members of 
the city’s mercantile community were puni- 
shed by fines and imprisonment. However, no 
official figures of the fines are available as 
yet. 

Concerned quarters said that the Communists 
terminated the anti-corruption movement in a 
desperate bid to break the stalemated economic 
situation. They are now stressing the need to 
speed the flow of native goods within the 


country. 
Fujen University Abolished 

The Catholic University of Peiping, also 

known as Fujen University, which was _ estab- 


lished by order of the late Pope Pius XI some 
20 years ago, was officially abolished by the 
Communists in May, according to an official 
Communist report. 

The closure order was officially announced 
by Peiping’s Vice-Minister of Education Wei 
Chuch at a mass meeting held in the uni- 
versity’s auditurium on May 19 with all the 
students and facul:y members attending. The 
university, according to the Vice Minister's 
announcement, will be amalgamated with the 
National Teachers Training Institute except 
for its sociological and economics departments. 

Fujen University is the second victim of 
Peiping’s discrimination against Christian edu- 
cational in China. The first was 
the Protestant Yenching University. Both were 
abolished as a result of the ‘over-all readjust- 
and colleges 


institutions 


ment program” of universities 


announced some months ago. 
Buy-plane Campaign Nets 
US$278,000,000 


Peiping Radio announced on June 26 that a 
sum of over JMP5,000,000,900,000 had been 
collected for the purchase of planes to support 
the Korean War since the béginnfhg of June, 
1951. 

The money was the price for 3,710 fighters, 
the broadcast said. This figure, if translated 
into US dollars: at the official Communist rate 
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of exchange, is equivalent to US$278,253,000. 
However, the official rate of exchange does 
not reflect the true value of either of the 
currencies. The official rate was fixed by the 
People’s Bank for the convenience of the Com- 
munist government in collecting US currency 
from the Chinese people. It is a one-way 
traffic since nobody may buy US dollars from 
the Communist bank at any rate. 


Russian Goods Flood China Market 


Russian-made commodities are enjoying pro- 
tection and special privileges never before 
accorded to any other country. 

Besides the Russian equipment and supplies 
provided under arrangements, many 
varieties of Russian consumer goods were given 
special privileges by the Peiping regime. 

A notable example is the dumping of Rus- 
sian-made textiles in China while an additional 
commodity tax was imposed on Chinese textiles. 
The total quantity of the imported textiles 
was said to be equivalent to one-third of the 
total yearly output of Red China's state-operated 
textile industries. A Communist official peri- 
odical said the Russian textiles were purchased 
by the Peiping regime because of their low 
prices. However, a new commodity tax was 
imposed upon Chinese textile products. on a 
month following the 


treaty 


nation-wide scale the 


importation of hussian manufactured textiles. 
Mao Predicts World War in 1953 


Quoting Communist the 
China Union Press reported on June 29 that 
Peiping believes a third world war would come 
1953, and that Mao. Tse- 


sourees, Taipei 


in the autumn of 


tung had instructed all his lieutenants to make 


every preparation towards that end. 

According to the agency, its 
information said that Mao Tse-tung, in a re- 
situation 


sources of 


cent discussion analysing the world 
with his confidants, told them that Moscow, 
through the next 12 months, is going to exert 
strong diplomatic pressure on Japan to prevent 
the latter trom. rebuilding a new army. 
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Failing this, Mao said, Moscow will assist Berlin into a shooting war, thus provoking a 






00. and back the Japanese Communists in an world conflict. 

oes attempt to overthrow the legal Japanese gov- According to the agency, Mao told his con- 
the ernment by force. fidantes to gear the country’s machinery to 
the Following this, Moscow will agitate incidents that anticipated day within the next 12 
m= | to aggravate the tense East-West situation in months. 
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ii Many-tongued Rumour 

Tseng Shen( @#) dwelt in Fei ( #)) where there was an- 

Rus- other man who happened to have the same name. That homony- 

onal mous individual one day killed a man. The news spread like wild- 
iles. fire. Somebody hastened to inform Tseng Shen’s mothemof it, 
tiles “‘Tseng Shen has killed a man!’’ Tseng’s mother, then at her loom, 
the said, “My son can never be a homicide.” She kept on weaving 
ated with perfect nonchalance. After a while, another came with the | 
pay same report, “Tseng Shen has killed a man.” Tseng’s mother 
ased again remained vndisturbed. Later a third came telling her the 

low same thing, ‘‘Tseng Shen has killed a man.” The mother was 

ais: frightened and, throwing away her shuttle, jumped over the wall 
a's to make her escape. Tseng Shen was a man of exceptional virtue 

the and his mother had great confidence in him. Nevertheless, when 
les. a rumour was abroad, the faith of a trusting mother was shaken. 
53 — Kuo Tsuh( @® ) 
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US-Chinese Guaranty Agreement 
Hl he Chung Hua Jih Pao said on June 26 


that the exchange of notes under the 
US-Chinese Guaranty Program dealing with 
Amer:can private investment in Taiwan is a 
prerequisite to the industrialization of this 
island. In an editor’al entitled ‘*The Industri- 
alization of Taiwan through the Use of Foreign 
Capital,” the paper observed that government 
restrictions on the use of foreign capital in the 
past have to a certain extent discouraged foreign 
investments in China. ‘*Foreign investors,” the 
paper stressed, ‘‘must have a good chance to 
make profit and thgir investments must be 
protected before they can be encouraged to in- 
vest here. They would not take any risk. Now 
that the guaranty agreement has been signed 
and notes have been exchanged under the 
guaranty program, we believe foreign private 
investments will be made available for our in- 


dustrial development.”’ 


US Bombing of North Korean 
Power Plants 


The Central Daily News declared on June 27 
that smashing attacks by the United Nations 
air force against the vital North Korean Suiho 
power plants along the Manchurian border had 
gained the unanimous approval not only of the 
people in the free world but also of those 
living behind the iron curtain. ‘‘It is surpris- 
ing,” said the paper, ‘“‘that a furor was raised 
in the British House of Commons by the Labor 
Party which protested that this step was taken 
without prior consultation of the British Gov- 
ernment. The fact that both Moscow and the 
Chinese and North Korean Communists have 
kept mum following the raid clearly indicates 
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Chinese Press Opinion 








that the aggressor knows only the language of 
force. It is not the bombing itseif that will 
lead us to a general conflagration which the 
British Laborites feared. Rather, it is the 
psychological effect caused by the Laborites’ 
stand that may, we are afraid, lead us to a 







general catastrophe.” 

The daily further defended the Allied action 
by saying that the Suiho power plant was a 
military target since it was a vital source of 
energy for the Communist war industry. ‘It is 
perfectly right to attack any enemy military 
objective in time of war,” said the paper. 
‘“‘This was the first time in the two years of 
the Korean war that the power installations in 
North Korea were attacked. The principle of 
limiting the conflict to Korea has not been 
violated by the air blast because the targets 
attacked are located on the south bank of the 
Yalu River and are therefore within the terri- 
The Allied action is in fact 
















tory of Korea. 





long overdue.” 


Communist POW Riots on Koje 


In its editorial of June 13 entitled ‘Tragic 
Failure of the Soviet Plot on Koje Island,” the 
Combined Daily opined that the ways and 
means by which the riots were carried out by 
Communist POWs on Koje bore close resem-’ 
blance to the subversive activities instigated 
by Soviet Russia in various other countries. 
‘Exactly one month after the kidnapping of 
Brigadier General Francis ‘Tt. Dodd by Com- 
munist POWs on May 10,” it continued, ‘‘the 
Communist POWs in Compound 76 created 
another riot on June 10 under the pretext of 
Incidents like this may still 











refusal to move. 
happen in future. From a series of plots exe- 
cuted by the POWs, we should have recogniz- 
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ed the following: (1) All the plots were 
directed by the Communists and were, there- 
fore, organized acts; (2) all such destructive 
acts were started by a handful of Communist 
die-hards. The majority of the POWs have 
already shown their strong anti-Communist 
feelings and would not cooperate with them 
under any circumstance; (3) the reason why 
the die-hards among the Communist POWs 
dared to do what they did is that the United 





A Hard Nut 


Going on a tour in the east, Confucius saw two children engaged 
in a hot debate. He enquired into the matter and was told by one 





Nations Command had been too lenient in deal- 
ing with the POWs; (4) the United Nations Com- 
mand is obviously aware of this and is study- 
ing how to strengthen its control of the POWs; 
(5) the Communists at Panmunjom. would prob- 
ably seize this incident as an excuse to make 
But the United Nations 
Command should not change its stand with 


various accusations. 


respect to the voluntary repatriation of priso- 
ners of war.” 






of them, “I hold that the sun is nearer to us at sunrise and is 
farther away from us at noon.” Whereupon the other interrupted, 
“I hold that the sun is farther away from us at sunrise and is 


nearer to us at noon.” 


The former said, ‘‘At sunrise it is as big 


as a canopy, and approaching noon it is not much bigger than a 
plate. Does not a thing seem small when it’s far away and bigger 
when it’s getting nearer?” The latter argued, ‘‘At sunrise, it is 
nice and cool; when it’s approaching noon, we are oppressed with 
heat. Am I much in the wrong to say that greater heat means 


closer proximity and the coolness implies distance?” 


Confucius 


found it difficult to pronounce a judgment. The two children 
lauched, ‘‘Who says that you know everything?” 
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(1) Two Anniversaries of the Korean War 


n its editorial of June 22 entitled ‘‘First 
i and Second Year” the New York Times 
commented: ‘*This is a week of two anniver- 
saries. It is two years since the Communist 
army of North Korea invaded the Republic of 
Korea, with obvious Kremlin sanction, and 
sought to exterminate the UN-sponsored ex- 
periment in freedom and democracy in that 
part of Asia. It is one year since Jacob Malik 
dropped his almost entirely casual remark that 
the Communists would be amenable to armi- 
stice negotiation. Fighting has thus progressed 
for two years. Peace talks have gone on for 
one. 

**The situation that now exists is a supreme 
trial of our patience. It is designed to evoke 
the limit of exasperation. We feel frustrated, 
betrayed, perhaps even self-defeated by our 
own good impulses and our own honest wish 
for peace. 

**‘This mood, however, does not come into 
grips with the basic issue in the case. That 
issue has been unchanged from the beginning. 
We cannot change it now without a surrender 
of good purposes and good morals. We do not 
wish to extend the. hostilities, because we are 
sincerely desirous of avoiding bloodshed if we 
can. We cannot write off this conflict and 
withdraw from it without an intolerable act 
of capitulation to what we know is evil. 

“The UN and the US went ihto the 
struggle for the freedom of the Republic of 
Korea because there was no alternative in good 
conscience. It was a matter of right and wrong 
and we chose the right.” 

Under the title “‘Two Years of Irresolution”, 
the Los Angeles Times editorialized on June 
25 that ‘*The past two years are among the 
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sorriest chapters in American history.” 
After mentioning that nearly 20,000 Ameri- 
cans had been killed, more than 10,000 cap- 


tured or missing and 78,000 wounded in “this - 


strangest of all wars’, the paper went on to 
say that neither President Truman nor the 
leading voices of the opposition ‘thave any re- 
solution today but to scek an ‘honorable’ peace 
which the Communists seem to have no inten- 
tion of granting.” 

The Houston Chronicle editorialized on the 
same day: ‘*There is no truce; there is no 
evidence that a truce ever will be negotiated. 

‘*For many months our government, for 
pol.tical reasons, has sought almost any sort 
of armistice, however unfavorable. We gave in 
on point after point until the negotiations 
stalled on the issue of forced repatriation of 
prisoners. 

“Our aim of punishing aggression has been 
forgotten long ago. Our goal of unifying Korea 
under a government freely chosen by its own 
people has been dropped ......... For the first 
time in its history, the United States finds it- 
self engaged in a war it does not intend to 


win. 
The Kansas City Evening Star, in its edito- 
rial on June 25 entitled ‘“‘Two Full Years of 
War”,. observed that ‘in the nearly twelve 
months of trying to negotiate peace, our 
strength in Korea has remained virtually the 
same while the Communists are reported to 
have doubled the size of their armies and to 
have obtained from the Russians hundreds of 
tanks and still more jet planes. These are not 
the actions of a foe eager to sue for peace.” 
*‘The official reason for no truce at this 
point’, the paper added, “‘is cur refusal to let 
the Reds take back around 100,000 prisoners 
“who do not want to live under Communism 
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again. Our position is rooted in moral grounds. 
. Apparently the Communists will give way be- 
fore it only when they are convinced of the 
military hopelessness of trying to push our 
forces out of Korea and our ability to inflict 
much heavier punishment on them than they 
have suffered to date.” 

Conceding that such a turning point in the 
course of the Korean fighting is not now in 
sight, the paper declared that ‘‘we evidently 
cannot be defeated in Korea. Nor can we aban- 
don the fight there without going back on the 
principles of United Nations that were respon- 
sible for our resistance to the Reds in the 
first place.” 

The Milwaukee Journal stated on June 25 
that the two years had been unhappy ones for 
the- Americans on account of ‘‘the length of 
the struggle, its distances, the violent fluctua- 
tions in fortune, the shifts from violent battles 
to the ‘twilight war’ of armistice sessions, and 
the propaganda warfare that have combined to 


confuse the issues and cast. shadows over the 


goals.” 

‘But, putting aside futile looks into the 
future, suppositions, emotionalism and even 
politics,” the paper continued, ‘tthere are cer- 
tain positive results of the Korean intervention 
of June 1950 ...... ..... 

‘“*To this date, the war in Korea has halted 
the forward march of Communism. It has let 
the Red leaders know that the path of conquest 
is mortally dangerous. It may prove to have 
saved Southeast Asia, Japan, Formosa and the 
Philippines for the free world. 

**The resistance in Korea reinvigorated the 
anti-Communist forces everywhere. It put 
American rearmament efforts into high gear 
and made the people more ready to bear the 
necessary burden. 

‘Korea gave the free world valuable time to 
prepare its defensés on even more important 
fronts—in western Europe, in the Far Pacific, 
in the Near East, in the air and on the sea. 

‘‘Korea brought a demonstration of the work- 
ability. and value of collective security. Free 
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nations have proved that they can co-ordinate 
their efforts against an aggressor. The United 
Nations, the unifying factor in this ‘grand 
alliance of the free,’ has been greatly streng- 
thened as an agency of enforcement. ; 

“What would likely have happened if the 
United States and the United Nations had not 
met the Red challenge in Korea?” 

The Christian Science Monitor editorialized 
on June 26 very much along the same line: 
‘“‘The aggressors were severely punished and 
thrown back to the starting place. The pattern of 
successful grabbing set by Japan in Manchuria, 
by Mussolini in Ethiopia, and by Hitler in Austria 
and Czechoslovakia was broken. A police action 
was supported by some 16 nations with armed 
contingents fighting under the UN flag. Much 
has been learned about organizing to deal with 
aggression. 

“In addition, the Communist timetable of 
conquest has been seriously upset. We have 
only to imagine what the state of world morale 
would have been, how many frightened nations 
would have been terrorized into. submission, 
to realize how much the battle in Korea has 
saved. 

*‘‘History may well decide that. Korea is 
worthy of special notice as a landmark on the 
road to peace. But progress on that road will 
depend in a large measure on how well. the 
experience there is utilized!to improve peace- 


keeping efforts.” 
(2) Bombing the Yalu 


The Cgristian Science Monitor. wrote on 
June 24 that ‘*The Communists have cause to 
remember the second anniversary of their 
aggression in Korea. United Nations bombing 
of the great Yalu powerhouses speaks a lan- 
guage Moscow and Peking understand. It is a 
message that should cause them to weigh the 
cost of new ventures. and look again at the 
advantages of ending the old one.” 

‘The strike suggests a new policy,” the paper 
pointed out. “‘It serves notice on the Commu- 
nists that UN forces are prepared to make 
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resumption of heavy fighting costly to the 
Reds and will carry it to them if necessary. 
While technically not an attack on Chinese 
territory, it constitutes a blow at their indus- 
trial potential which the UN _ had _ hitherto 
refrained from launching despite great provoca- 
tion. It must cause Peking to wonder just 
where the line will be drawn. 

“If the strike means a major change of pol- 
icy, we must assume that it follows agreement 
of the UN powers participating in Korea. 
Presumably too the UN commanders are pre- 
pared for retaliation. This could take the form 
of air strikes on ground forces, on ships or on 
bases—even those in Japan. The Reds will 
now have to decide what kind of war they 
want—or if peace is more desirable. We may 
soon know. 

*“‘For as the Korean struggle enters its third 
year it is entering a new phase which could 
develop either way—and fast.” 

Asserting that ‘‘force is the one thing the 
Reds recognize and respect’, the Cleveland 
Plain Dealer observed on June 25: “If this 
marks an end of wishful thinking, it is the 
most encouraging thing that has happened in 
Korea in a long time. For the raid was more 
than a raid. It was ‘a political assault of first 
magnitude’ against Communist China, and, 
indirectly, against Communist Russia. It said 
in effect: ‘We realize that the truce talks were 
merely Red window dressing. Okay, if you 
want to fight, let’s get it over with.” 

‘‘Whatever change in policy the raids may 
represent,” the Washington Post argued on 
June 25, ‘‘they are not the MacArthur policy. 
General MacArthur advocated the bombing of 
Manchuria; the power instaliations are on the 
Korean side of the Yalu. Nor do the raids 
" necessarily reflect any new political decision. 
They were approved, to be sure, by the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff and by the President. But they 
are the logical outgrowth of the stalled truce 
‘ negotiations, and they are one of several steps 
the UN command has contemplated to bring 
more pressure for an armistice. 
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“The real reason why this power network 
had not been bombed previously is that there 
had been no strong military reason for it. 
Particularly while there was hope of an early 
truce, it' would have appeared to be wanton 
destruction to bomb the electric plants simply 
for the sake of rendering them useless. In re- 
cent months, however, the Communists set up 
a system of small military repair shops which 
depended on the Yalu plants for power. Apart 
from the relation to the truce talks, there thus 
was some military justification for the raids.” 

While it thought that the raid itself merits 
general applause in the United States, the New 
York Daily News (June 25) raised the ques- 
tions: “But why were such attacks delayed for 
two years? Why wasn’t MacArthur permitted 
to spring them as soon as he could, or, at the 
Jatest, right after the Chinese Reds came in? 
If such strikes would have been bad policy 
then, what makes them good policy now?” . 

“The Supung (Suiho) dam and generators 
came to be viewed primarily as a political, 
rather than a military target,” Hanson W. 
Baldwin observed in the New York Times on 
June 26, ‘‘since it was assumed, with consider- 
able validity at that time, that the power 
generated on the Yalu was very important to 
Manchuria. As long as the Chinese stayed out 
of the war, and then as long as there appeared 
to be a chance of a cease-fire, Washington 
considered that the political liabilities of such 
an attack might outweigh the military advan- 
tages.” 

Mr. Baldwin went on to say that ‘These 
raids are definitely a first step of a program 
to bring greater military pressure upon the 
enemy to force a cease-fire. 

‘*The second step in this program may be 
attacks upon Najin (Rashin) and the vital rail 
link that connects this port to the Soviet Union. 

‘And the third step, already in effect in a 
small way, is increased ground pressure against 
the enemy.” 

“If these measures are not successful in forc- 
ing a peace,” Mr. Baldwin concluded, ‘the 
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additional measures transcend the narrow geo- 


graphic frame of Korea. They include, not 
only a naval blockade of China and bombing 
of the enemy's Manchurian :nd Chinese air 
bases, but political and diplomatic actions in 
the UN and elsewhere. Whether they will 
ever be taken depends, however, upon the re- 
percussions of the power plant bombings and 
upon political events in the US between now 
and November.” 

The British press reacted towards the bomb- 
ing of the Yalu very much along party lines. 
The Labour's Daily Herald thought that ‘It 
is arguable that power stations in North Korea 
are legitimate limitary targets.” Admitting that 
great restraint has been shown by the UN 
forces in not bombing airfields in Manchuria 
from which Communist aircraft attacked them, 
the paper maintained that ‘‘none of this estab- 
lishes a good case for the big-scale assault on 
the power stations when the truce talks are at 
a crucial stage. The British and American peo- 
ple want a truce and will agree with Mr. Attlee 
that these operations endanger the chance of 
getting it.” 

‘“‘What is so wrong and reprehensible about 
bombing the Korean side of the Yalu river?” 
The Conservative Daily Express commented on 
June 2. ‘‘The power plants involved in the 
raid have been serving the enemy. They are 
in the battle area. 

“The raid itself was entirely within the rules 
of war. There is no question of an extension 
of the conflict. And above all it is certain that 
General Mark Clark must have had sound 
reasons for acting as he did.” 

While the London Times editorialized on 
June 26 that ‘It would be military madness 
either to ignore the part played by these power 
stations in this build-up of Communist forces 
or to conclude for whatever reason that this 
mainspring of industrial potential of Korea 
must be left freely at their disposal”, the 
Manchester Guardian questioned on June. 25 
whether the raids represent a change of policy. 
‘There are strong reasons for saying that they 
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do”, the paper asserted, “whether or not the 
United Nations Command judged that they 
did. To begin with, the raids directly affect 
Manchuria. They have cut off the power sup- 
ply not only to the Chinese aerodromes which 
Mr. Churchill mentioned but, also, according 
to the United Nations Command, to towns 
and territory outside Korea. The raids of the 
past two days have done so. To that extent 
they represent a change of policy. Further, 
raids on these particular targets are certain to 
have psychological importance outside Korea. 

“If the United Nations are still shouldering 
the grave. handicap of leaving untouched those 
enemy airfields and installations which lie out- 
side Korean territory”, declared the Conserva- 
tive Daily Telegraph on June 26, “they have 
certainly been under no obligation to forbear 
from assaults on the plants inside North Korea 
which have provided the Manchurian bases 
with energy. Indeed, Mr. Herbert Morrison 
appears to have accepted this point nine months 
ago, when he attended inter-governmental dis- 
cussions in Washington. Militarily, these tar- 
gets have always been legitimate. Politically, 
there was a period, to which both Mr. Attlee 
and Mr. Bevan alludéd, when it seemed sound 
enough to neutralize this border area. But that 
was when it still appeared possible that Mao 
Tse-tung could be persuaded to withdraw his 
legions voluntarily into Manchuria. The reason 
they have been left unmolested for the past 12 
months is presumably that it has been believed 
that the armistice negotiations might bring the 
war to an end without the necessity of further 
large-scale destruction.” 

While it conceded that these raids did not 
go beyond the agreed policy for the conduct 
of the campaign in Korea, and that General 
Clark ‘‘certainly has far better material for 
forming a judgment than laymen half a world 
away” on the question whether the raids were 
wise, the Economist commented on June 28: 
‘‘Nevertheless, to take action of this particular 
kind in this particular place and at this partic- 
ular time without any consultation with the 
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associated governments is a capital blunder.” 


(3) Chain Reaction from the Yalu 


The New York Herald Tribune declared on 
June 26: 
ficult — for Americans either to understand or 


“It is difficult —exasperatingly dif- 


sympathize with the reasoning behind the uproar 


raised in the House of Commons by both wings 


of the Labor party over the bombing of the 
North Korean power stations. It seems to pro- 
ceed from a myth, sedulously cultivated by 
the Bevanites, weakly accepted by the Attlee 
forces, and even affecting in some degree the 
actions of Mr. Churchill and Mr. Eden.” 

After mentioning that the myth that Ameri- 
cans desire the expansion of the Korean war 
into a world conflict was without. base, the 
paper went on to say that ‘‘Americans of all 
factions are just as .anxious as the British La- 
borites to confine and conclude this wretched 
war. But what Mr. Bevan and Mr. Attlee seem 
incapable of recognizing is the fact that it is 
still a war. It is all very well for them to 
protest against any move to do anything which 
might hurt the feeling of the Communists con- 
ducting their travesty at Panmunjom. But 
American forces alone are suffering some 275 
casualties a week (the average for the last ten 
weekly reports comes to 279.2) even in this 
period of relative stabilization; and it is a 
figure against which the Laborite alarms over 
any positive action of any kind are simply 
fantastic nonsense.” 

The paper concluded that ‘‘The American 
command has no intention of expanding this 
war. It cannot, however, in the interests of 
British party politics, permanently accept a 
futile deadlock of negotiation which is costing 
us valuable lives every day of the week.” 

The New York World - Telegram, in its edi- 
torial of July~1, entitled ‘*‘Who’s the Aggres- 
sor?”’, observed: ‘*The bitter denunciation of 
the Yalu River bombings by some of our allies 
in Europe would have it appear that the Uni- 
ted States is the actual aggressor in Korea, 
and the Reds much-abused innocents.” 
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“Now that we are involved in real war’, 


the paper continued, some of our allies ap- 


parently ‘feel they can escape its penalties by 
pretending that the present fiasco is the result 
of American mismanagement. They have for- 
gotten that the ‘limited war’ idea was a ‘made- 
in-London’ product which was sold to a con- 
fused President by fast-talking Englishmen. 

‘British criticism of the power plant bom- 
bings runs the whole gamut from such terms 
as a ‘crime’ and a ‘disaster’ to such relatively 
mild characterizations as ‘a capital blunder’ 
and a ‘psychological mistake’. All of which 
overlooks the point that these power plants 
were used to produce munitions which were 
killing American soldiers.” 

Recalling that the United States had made 
the greatest contribution in the Korean War, 
the paper stated that ‘This country has ap- 
pealed in vain for reinforcements to the very 
nations which now want to have the last word 
on strategy and tacties. And if this fighting- 
wraps policy leads to an eventual defeat, we 
may be sure it will be heralded as an Ameri- 
can defeat by the same backseat drivers who 
are keeping our hands tied.” 

The Washington Evening Star editorialized 
on June 26 that “It is not impossible, of 
course, that the attacks will be answered by 
the North Korean and Chinese Reds with heavy 
retaliation of a kind that could intensify and 
enlarge the present war. But Mr. Attlee and 
the other Laborite critics have been less than 
realistic in giving no weight whatever to ‘this 
ominous fact: that the enemy during the 
past year, while deliberately blocking progress 
toward a truce at Panmunjom, has carried 
through with a vast build-up of air and land 
strength in a manner strongly suggesting that 
he is preparing to launch an all-out offensive.” 

‘The bombing will fail to jar the Reds off 
center in the truce talks”, observed the New 
Orleans Times-Picayune on June 26, ‘“‘if poli- 
ticians raise needless fears that the war will 
be spread by the bombings and thus cause 
division and disruption among the Western 
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and UN allies. We hope, then, that after his 
one out-burst Mr. Attlee will not seek to con- 
solidate his own political party at the expense 
of UN unity. The same hope, naturally, should 
be expressed of American politicians.” 

“As to the effect of these events on the 
truce negotiations,” observed the British Econo- 
mist on July 5, ‘*the outcry in the West about 
the Yalu raids appears to have surprised the 
Communists. There was a long pause before 
any noticeable propaganda reaction took place. 
The Russians merely reported what the (Com- 
munist) Chinese said, which was little. Now 
that there has been an uproar they are. natur- 
ally trying to exploit it.” 

The London Times declared on July 2 that 
it was hard to accept even the Labour's con- 
tention that the Yalu raids had imperilled the 
“The bombing 
broke no silence. Throughout the truce talks 


prospects of a truce. It said: 


there have been considerable attacks and large 

casualties. Without a truce the war goes on, 
e 

as the massive Communist build-up described 


| 


by Lord Alexander shows, and to permit the 
Communists to seize any decisive advantage 
during the talks might be suicidal.” 

*‘In spite of the UN air raids on the Yalu 


power plants,” observed the Conservative Scots- 
man on July 5, ‘“‘the truce talks at Panmun- 
jom continue. Mr Attlee and other Socialists 
almost took it for granted that hopes of ami 
armistice had been destroyed by the UN 
action, that the Chinese, would be so enraged 
that they would abandon negotiations and re- 
new the offensive. Not for the first time the 
opposition have misjudged the outlook of the 
(Communist) Chinese, who appear to have been 
less excited by the bombing of military targets 
than were those who think that the enemy 
can be persuaded to make peace by a self- 
denying ordinance on the part of the UN 
forces. Instead of withdrawing from Panmun- 
jom in an angry mood, the (Communist) Chi- 
nese have put forward fresh proposals for the 
exchange of prisoners of war.” 


Elixir Vitae 

Once a man presented his king with a rare elixir. As he was 
conducted to the king's audience, a royal guard approached him 
and said, “Is your elixir eatable?’”’ The man said, ‘Yes’. Then 
the guard snatched it out of his hand and swallowed it. The en- 
_.raged king decreed that the guard be put to death. He pleaded in 
protest, “I swallowed the drug only after I was told by the man 
that it is eattble. There is no offence in eating what is specified 
as eatable. Furthermore, the drug is said to be en elixir. If my 
eating it should bring death to me, it’s hardly an elixir, - it’s a 
bane. Your Majesty has been fooled. Certainly it’s not Your Ma- 
jesty’s wish to see an innocent man killed and let the man who 
has fooled you get away with impunity.” The king revoked his 


decree. 


—— The Book of Han Fei ( sae + ) 
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Book Review 


~Notes on Chung Li Chuan 
Shu (Dr. Sun Yat-sens 
Collected Works) 
The China Cultural Service, Taipei, 
1950-52 Ten Vols. NT$90.50 


t has been more than quarter of a century 
oo. Dr. Sun Yat-sen died on March 11, 
1925. Yet for those who wanted to make a 
thorough study of either his life or his political 
thought a most complete collection of his writ- 
ings was lacking until recently. Indeed, . there 
have been many compilations of his collected 
works, made by different persons and published 
at different periods of time. Perhaps only two 
of these can be considered to be fairly complete 
ones. One is that which was made under the 
direction of the late Mr. Hu Han-min, a 
veteran leader of the Kuomintang. It was 
published soon after the establishment of the 
National Government in Nanking, just at the 
time when the study of Dr. Sun’s life and 
thought was still in vogue. The other was made 
by Mr. Huang Chi-lu, former President of the 
National University of Szechuan. It was pub- 
lished in Chengtu during the Second World 
War. It seems that considerable improvement 
upon Mr. Hu’s compilation has been made by 
Mr. Huang, as quite a number of Dr. Sun's 
letters and telegrams have been added to it. 

At any rate, both Hu’s and Huang’s compila- 
tions are no longer available now. The former 
was out of print long ago, while the latter is 
now presumably banned by the Chinese Com- 
munists on the mainland. Under such circum- 
stances, it is good news that the Central 
Editorial Board of the Party History has 
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recently completed the publication of the “‘Chung 
Li Chuan Shu" (Dr. Sun Yat - sen's Collected 
Works). For many years the Board has been 


working strenuously for the collection of the 
writings, letters, speeches, etc. of Dr. Sun Yat- 


sen. Apparently, the Board deems it appropriate 
to bring its work to a successful conclusion at 
the present time. This compilation of Dr. Sun’s 
works is supposed to be the most complete of 
all the compilations hitherto made. As the 
present writer has had an opportunity of reading 
the manuscripts, he should like to make a 
general survey of the book for the benefit of 
foreign readers. 

The book is divided inta ten parts, namely, 
the San Min Chu I or the Three Principles of 
the People, Revolutionary Plans, Sun Wen 
Hsueh Sho or The Theory of Sun Wen (Dr. 
Sun Yat-sen), Industrial Plans, Min Chuan Chu 
Pu or Primer of Democracy, Manifestos, 
Lectures and Speeches, Interviews, Letters and 
Telegrams, and Miscellaneous Writings. 

The San Min Chu I, or The Three Principles 
of the People, is the most significant part of 
Dr. Sun’s works. Its importance is to be seen 
from Article I of the Constitution of the 
Republic of China which reads: ‘Fhe Repub- 
lic of China shall be a democratic republic 
of the people, by the people, and for the peo- 
ple based on the Three Principles of the 
People.” But it should be pointed out that this 
is only a series of lectures dealing respectively 
with three separate problems, namely, Nation- 
alism, Democracy, and People’s Livelihood. Dr. 
Sun had formulated and advocated the Three 
Principles for many years before he gave these 
lectures in 1924, the year in which the Kuo- 
mintang underwent an epoch-making reorgan- 
ization. It was his original plan to write a 
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comprehensive book on the subject, but unfor- 
tunately his manuscripts and all reference ma- 
terials were destroyed by the gun fire of the 
rebel general Chen Chiung-ming in 1923. The 
present edition of the San Min Chu I has been 
checked against Dr. Sun’s own copy of the 
first edition upon which he himself had made 
a few corrections. The book has been translated 
into several foreign languages, the best English 
translation being that which -was rendered by 
Frank W. Price and L. T. Chen and published 
by the Commercial Press. e 

Under the heading of ‘*Revolutionary Plans” 
are included those plans which were laid down 
by Dr. Sun for the carrying out of the Chinese 
revolution. Before the 1911 Revolution, he had 
drafted manifestos to be issued by the revolu- 
tionary government both for the people and 
for the foreign powers, regulations governing 
the relations between the people and the revolu- 
tionary army, the structure of the revolutionary 
army, military law, etc. Three years after the 
establishment of the Republic, Dr. Sun was 
convinced that another revolution was necessary 
since Yuan Shih-kai, the first President of the 
Republic, made it clear that he wanted to restore 
the monarchical form of government and make 
himself an emperor. Therefore he reorganized 
his party into ‘*The Chinese Revolutionary 
Party” and laid down detailed plans for it. 

The third part of Dr. Sun’s collected works 
is ‘Sun Wen Hsueh Sho,” which is also entitled 
Psychological Reconstruction. In this volume, 
he explains his theory that ‘‘to understand is 
difficult, to do easy.’ He wrote this during the 
First World War. He advanced the theory as a 
result of the fact that quite a number of his 
followers were disappointed at the failure of the 
revolution. They all believed that to understand 
a thing is easy, but to do it is difficult. By 
this they explained away their failure. To over- 
come this psychological obstacle, Dr. Sun 
suggested to his followers*that doing is easier 
than understanding. If you should understand 
a thing, there would not be much difficulty in 
realizing it. He devoted four chapters to 
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illustrate his point. For the same purpose, he 
also wrote a chapter on his personal experiences. 
He intended to show that where there is a will, 
there is a way. This chapter may be read as 
Dr. Sun's autobiography. 

The next part is Material Reconstruction or 
Industrial Plans. This was originally written in 
English and published in 1921 with the title 
International Development of China. In the 
opinion of the present writer, the importance 
of this book is second only to the Three 
Principles. As a matter of fact, this is Dr. 
Sun's scheme of the industrialization of China. 
Altogether there are six plans. The first three 
plans deal with the construction of great sea 
ports and the railway systems connected with 
them, improvement of river navigation, and 
development of shipbuilding, cement and me- 
tallurgical industries. The continental railway 
network is mapped out in the fourth plan, in 
which the problem of manufacturing of locomo- 
tives and cars is also discussed. The fifth plan has 
to do with food production, clothing, housing, 
transportation, communication and printing, 
while the last chapter is devoted to various 
kinds of the mining industry. In the Interna- 
tional Development of China, Dr. Sun also 
discusses the problems of capital and technical 
skill. His view is that in these matters China 
should ask the United States. and other highly 
industrialized countries to help. He hopes to 
build a socialist state out of China by means 
of foreign capital. 

Min Chuan Chu Pu or Primer of Democracy 
constitutes the fifth part of Dr. Sun’s Collected 
Works. This is nothing but a body of parlia- 


. mentary rules with detailed explanations and 
illustrations. It tells the reader how to organize 


clubs and how to call meetings. It explains the 
procedure of proposing motions, discussion and 
voting. Other matters of procedure have also 
been discussed. As most Chinese people do not 
know how to hold meetings, it is necessary that 
they should acquire such knowledge as is pro- 
vided by Dr. Sun in this primer, since accord- 
ing to his Principle of Democracy, the second 
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of his Three Principles, the people have the 
democratic rights of election, recall, initiative 
and referendum. This part of Dr. Sun’s 
Collected Works is also called Social Recon- 
struction which, together with Psychological and 
Material Reconstruction as stated above, forms 
his well-known Plans of National Reconstruc- 
tion (Chien Kuo Fang Lueh). 

In the sixth part of Dr. Sun's Collected 
Works are included all the manifestos issued 
either in his own name or in the name of the 
party but apparently drafted by himself. These 
manifestos were intended to state his or the 
party's views on important political issues. 
Some of them were made on important occa- 
sions which became milestones in the history 
of the Kuomintang. Every time when the party 
underwent reorganization, it issued a manifesto 
stating reasons for it. The most important 
manifestos are as follows, namely, the Mani- 
festo of the Hsing Chung Hui of 1894, the 
Manifesto of the Tung Meng Hui of 1905, the 
manifesto of 1912 announcing the formation of 
the Kuomintang as an ordinary political party, 
and the Manifesto of the First National Congress 
of the Kuomintang of 1924. 

Dr. Sun’s Lectures and Speeches are to be 
found in the seventh ‘volume of Collected 
Works. He was a very eloquent speaker. Dur- 
ing his lifetime, he had made innumberable 
political speeches and scholarly lectures. Before 
the founding of the republic, he had made 
speeches in Tokyo, the most important one of 
which was that delivered on the first anniver- 
sary of the Min Pao in 1906. This was probably 
the first time that he had made a comprehensive 
statement of his Three Principles. In the first 
year of the republic, he made speeches in 
every city he visited, almost always emphasising 
the importance of the Principle of People's 
Livelihood and national reconstruction. It is 
very interesting to note that one can se¢ from 
these speeches and lectures what innovations 
and modifications Dr. Sun made in his political 
philosophy. In 1924, when the reorganization 
of the party took place, he did a great deal of 
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speech-making. His purpose was to arouse the 
revolutionary spirit of the party members and 
urge them to learn new revolutionary methods. 

Besides lectures, the 
authentic records of his interviews are also 
good materials for the study of his political 
views. Compared with the previous volumes, 
this part of Dr. Sun’s Collected Works is rather 
thin. The ninth part is composed of his letters 
and telegrams. For the study of his life and 
the history of the early years jof the republic, 
these meterials are indispensable. The last part 
of Dr. Sun’s Collected Works includes his 
miscellaneous writings. Miscellaneous though 
they are, there are quite a few important books 
or valuable articles. Only the important ones 
can be indicated here. His Kidnapped in London 
(Bristol, 1897) is a vivid account of how he 
was detained illegally by the Chinese Minister 
to the United Kingdom in 1896. The Life-and- 
Death Question of China is a booklet which 
he wrote during the first World War. In it 
one may find his views on the diplomatic 
problem which was then confronting China. 
“The True Solution of the Chinese Question” 
is an article written in English by Dr. Sun in 
1906 while he was staying in the United 
States. ‘‘The History of the Chinese Revolution” 
is a long article written for the Sheng Pao in 
1923. 

Now that the whole book is published, it 
will centainly be welcomed by all those who are 
interested in Dr. Sun’s life and thought. They 
can find considerable amount of new materials 
in it which should be regarded as a great 
earlier 


these speeches and 


improvement as compared with the 
compilations. 
Shu-chin Tsui 


The New Soviet Empire 
By David J. Dallin 
Yale University Press, 1951, 216pp. 
qd) ne of the most important developments 


in the postwar world is-the increasing 
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understanding of the true nature of Soviet 
Communism. During the wartime people had 
serious misconceptions of Soviet Russia. They 
made the mistake of believing that Stalin had 
given up the plan of world revolution and that 
he was a man with whom -we could live at 
peace. Postwar Soviet policies have, however, 
shown that all such expectations have been 
false. In the course of a few years Stalin has 
succeeded in building up a new empire which 
is growingly endangering world peace. In re- 
cent years a great number of books have ap- 
peared which have done a good deal to help 
understand the new pattern of Soviet aggran- 
dizement. Mr. David J. Dallin’s works stand 
out and the book under review is his latest 
publication. | 

As a participant in. the Russian revolution 
and now a refugee scholar in the US the 
author has direct access to Russian sources. 
This study is based on an intensive analysis 
of the course of action the Soviet Union has 
taken after the war. It is a perceptive and 
highly informative book written with com- 
mendable objectivity. The material is organized 
and compiled ‘n such a way as to bring the 
manifold and intricate questions of postwar 
Russia into a coherent treatment and make it 
a convenient reference for those who may be 
interested. The book consists of twelve chapters. 
The first four chapters deal with the new 
empire, Soviet prestige and power, and the 
problems relating to the international position 
of the Soviet Union. Chapter V gives an inter- 
esting account of the psychological sources of 
Soviet aggressiveness. Chapters VI-XI are con- 
cerned with the question of nationalities, the 
new social structure, the role of Communists, 
and the loopholes under the planned economy. 
The epilogue is a general survey together with 
some significant political observations on Soviet 
Russia today. 

The author begins by pointing out that up 
to the late 1930’s the Soviet Union had shown 
little evidence of a drive toward empire building. 
It was not until 1939 that it began to reverse 
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its course by embarking upon an unprecedented 
expansionist move. The result is that it has 
today succeeded in bringing into orbit a chain 
of satellites ranging from Europe to the Far 
East. The new expansionism, according to Mr. 
Dallin, differs from the old Russian concepts 
and methods in three respects: First, the pre- 
sent goal is to conquer the whole world while 
the old Russian policy always dealt with limited 
objectives such as an area in Turkey, a slice 
of Poland or a region in China. Thus it is 
more difficult to satisfy Stalin than the Czar. 
Second, while traditional empire building was 
brought about by armed forces, the Soviet im- 
perialists operate through fifth columnists. 
Third, unlike the old Russian empire the Soviet 
government has so far refrained from annexing 
the satellite territories, thus maintaining the 
fiction of their sovereignty. 

Lenin refers to imperialism as the final stage 
of the development of capitalism, the outstand- 
ing characteristics being the economic exploita- 
tion and political control of foreign countries. 
If imperialism is really what Lenin defines it- 
to be, the relationships of Soviet Russia with 
its satellites, according Mr. Dallin, fall clearly 
in the scope of this definition. The only dif- 
ference between Western and Soviet imperialism 
is the methods employed. In the West it usually 
took years or decades to accumulate capital 
abroad. The Soviet Union, on the other hand, 
has accomplished this overnight through sheer 
military and political power. 

The present reviewer finds it extremely in- 
teresting to read the section of the book dealing 
with the theoretical basis of the Soviet state 
for it applies most fittingly to the Communist 
rule over the Chinese mainland today. Mr. 
Dallin writes: 

‘‘More than once, and contrary to its own 
otficial theory, Moscow has demonstrated 
that under certain conditions and for limited 
periods power becomes the primary factor in 
history, while economic phenomena are pro- 
ducts of and deviations from it. The well- 
known Marxist formula has been reversed: 
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power serves as the ‘foundation’ and economy 
as the ‘superstructure.’ 

“Power lies at the basis of the Soviet 
state; naked power was used to carry out 
the social transformations; power sérves to 
‘socialize’ half of Europe and Asia. Power is 
the midwife, Marx once said, at the birth, of 
a new society. Moscow has proved that in 
the East the impact of power reaches far 
beyond this initial phase in the life of a 
society, that it in itself is a factor of tremen- 
dous significance, and that the entire history 
of our days and years moves under its im- 
pact.’’ (P. 25) 

What Mr. Dallin speaks of Stalin applies also 
to Mao Tse-tung. Like Stalin, Mao has come 
up by force. So he looks down upon political 
weakness or purely ideological influence. He 
respects nothing but strength. To him it is not 
economy but political power that counts. Like 
Stalin, he never stops to think whether the 
economic conditions in China are ripe for soci- 
alism; he simply makes use of force to carry 
out the ruthless redistribution of land. 

Mr. Dallin is right when he asserts that the 
non-Soviet world which rejects Marx’s theories 
has become exceedingly Marxian in explaining 
Communist successes. In exploring the causes 
of the Red menace one is apt to point to the 
low standard of living in countries like China 
and the East European satellites. On the basis 
of this reasoning, the Marshall Plan was drawn 
up and carried out. Strangely enough, Stalin 
does not think so. 

A section in the book on the nationalities 
and nationalism has particular significance for 
those who have followed the trend of events 
in postwar Russia. The author makes clear 
that nationalism has been growing fanatically 
in the Soviet Union after the war. Domestically 
the Russian clement of the Union has been 
strengthened. Externally the Soviet Union as a 
whole has expanded. While socialim was pro- 
moted in the early years of the revolution, 
nationalism is the order of the day at present. 
As class distinctions in the sense of Soviet 
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ideology have withered away, national distinc- 
tions have come more and more to the fore. 
Today the term “class struggle” is seldom 
used. Even the word ‘‘class” is rarely found 
in literature and public speeches. The whole 
union is viewed as a uniform, consolidated 
nation. 

It is estimated that there is a total of 7,000,- 
000 ‘Communist Party members in the Soviet 
Union today. The bulk of them joined the 
party during and after the war. As the first 
generation of Bolsheviks fought against tzarism 
and capitalism, they were inspired by the ideal 
of the social revolution. The latest recruits 
fought against the Nazi army, so their political 
training was concerned with foreign aggression 
rather than Communism. This explains in part 
why the Russian Communists today are all 
ultra nationalists. 

With respect to the economic development of 
Soviet Russia Mr. Dallin admits that it has 
reached and even exceedéd the 1940 level of 
production. The prewar economic system has 
been restored and expanded. Industrialization 
is being carried out with special emphasis on 
war industries. The kolkhoz was reformed in 
1950 and has since become more rigid and 
centralized than before. All these have been 
achieved in keeping with what is known as the 
restoration and further development program. 

It must be remembered that this restoration 
program is by no means limited to the economic 
field. It applies to practically all other aspects 
of life. These include political affairs, party 
work, the art and science, and ideology. The 
idea is not only the restoration of the prewar 
level, but an improvement upon it. As a result, 
the party machine has been strengthened. 
Purges have been held against people in all 
walks of life. Postwar ideological purges have 
perhaps been the most notorious. Mr. Dallin 
points out that the restoration program has 
served the political system well. Never before 
did the Soviet state have more rigid control 
than it has today. 

However, this is not the whole story. Beneath 
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_the surface, the security of the Soviet position 


is at stake. According to Mr. Dallin, the Rus- 
sian people are generally dissatisfied with the 
Soviet rule. After three decades of tyranny 
they have become tired, despendent and mute. 
Yet they are far from docile. They are too 
intelligent to be fooled. As it is practically 
impossible to rebel, they have to wait—wait 
for help from the outside world. Under the 
present circumstances, the Russian people can 
not possibly shake off their shackles until there 
is an international development to help them. 

What is true of the Russian people is also 
true of the satellite countries. Mr. Dallin 
observes that @e Soviet group of nations and 
territories, loosely knit and held together by 
awe and force, is apt to fall as rapidly as they 
were brought together. History teaches that 
great empires collapse easily. They usually 
fall as a result of war. If there is today a remote 
chance of removing the Red dictatorship with- 


out war, that chance lies in the diplomatic 
front. In our times diplomacy serves as ersatz 
war, ‘for the blows it deals can be hard and 
telling. If the Kremlin is compelled to make 
one concession after another to the free world 
the psychological effect alone will be serious. 

After the experiments of Napoleon and Hitler 
a foreign military expedition can not hope to 
conquer Russia. Russia’s problems must be 
solved by the Russians themselves. But outside 
help is essential. So the author suggests a pro- 
Russian and anti-Communist policy for the free 
world to follow. Undoubtedly that is a good 
idea. 

At the time this book was written some im- 
portant data of, say, the Soviet-controlled mixed 
companies in the Far East were lacking. It is 
hoped that this gap will be filled if a new 
edition is prepared. 

Hsiao Tso-liang 


Superiority Complex 


Pu( #), Yang Chu’s( #A) younger brother, left home in 
a white suit. As it rained, he took off his white suit and came 
back home in a black garment. Not having been notified of the 
change, his dog at the gate jumped at him and barked. Yang Pu 
was very much exasperated and was about to give it a good can- 
ing. Yang Chu interposed, ‘Do not beat it, please. Think not 
that you are better than a dog. Suppose your dog should leave 
home in a coat of white furs and come back in black, would you 
be able to recognize its identity at once?” 
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From “Lich Tse” ( #4 ) 





Documents 


Address Given by Premier Chen 
Cheng On Presenting The Sino- 


Japanese Treaty of Peace to 
The Legislative Yuan 
for Approval 


il onorable Members: 


I am sure that my feelings are shared by 
each and everyone of you when I say that it 
is with a heavy heart that I address you at 
this extraordinary session called to deliberate 
on the Treaty of Peace between the Republic 
of China and Japan. What is past, however, 
is beyond recall. Let us, therefore, salve our 
wounded feelings and turn our back on mem- 
ories that are painful to recall, so that we may 
put behind us what 4s already past and there- 
fore irrevocable, and carve out for ourselves a 
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future with what we have today. 

In the course of Sino-Japanese relations dur- 
ing the past 60-odd years, we have suffered 
innumerable humiliations and have been forced 
to forfeit many rights and privileges. The 8-year 
war of resistance against Japan, in particular, has 
taken a toll of ten million lives and caused 
incalculable losses in property. Now that a 
tragic historical chapter is about to come to 
an end, it is but natural that every Chinese 
should demand to know what it is that we are 
getting in return for the pain and humiliation 
that we have suffered during the past 60-odd 
years and for the untold sacrifices occasioned 
by the war of resistance against Japan. It is 
my belief that the answer to that question 
hinges ‘upon the over-riding question of whe- 
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ther it is to our interests to make a lasting 
enemy or to live with a neighbor friendly to 
us. In this connection, it is only fitting that 
we should be mindful of the policy laid down 
by Dr. Sun Yat-sen, founder of the Republic 
of China, when he said: ‘The fates of China 
and Japan are inextricably interwoven. With- 
out Japan, there can be no Chyna, and with- 
out China, there can be no Japan. To ensure 
lasting peace in China and Japan, no effort 
should be spared to remove any cause for 
misunderstanding between the two countries.” 

In line with this far-sighted policy, President 
Chiang Kai-shek, upon the unconditional sur- 
render of Japan, made it 4bundantly clear that 
China would not adopt a vindictive attitude 
towards Japan, but that in seeking an early 
conclusion of peace with Japan, she would be 
guided by a spirit of - reconciliation based on 
a reasonably generous policy. What we will 
get in return for this generous policy may not 
be assessed in terms of land or reparations, 
but in the improvement of relations between 
the two countries. Thus, if we should be able 
to ring in a new chapter in the history of 
Sino-Japanese relations, dispel the feeling of 
enmity resulting from the acts of Japanese 
militarist aggression during the past 60-odd 
years, and lay a sound foundation for the well- 
being of, and friendly cooperation between, the 
two countries, our children and our children’s 
children will long stand to benefit from the 
efforts wich we make and the spirit of toler- 
ance which we demonstrate today. Having 
reaped the bitter fruit of military aggression, 
it may be expected that Japan will henceforth 
eschew her policy of aggression and will work 
with us in full cooperation. 

It is the hope of the Chinese people, as it 
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is that of tke people of Japan, that this un- 
happy episode in the history of Sino-Japanese 
relations should be put to a close. If peace and 
security in Asia and the world are to be safe- 
guarded, it is absolutely necessary that China 
and Japan should come to terms. Today, our 
enemies are no longer the ones with whom we 
fought during the last war; they are the Soviet 
imperialists who seek to dominate the world 
Chinese 


Communists who have proved themselves trai- 


and to enslave mankind, and the 


tors both to their country and to their people. 
Faced with one common enemy, the democra- 
tic countries can have but one common fate. 
In the light of cold realities, the peoples of 
China and Japan can ill afford to nourish feel- 
ings of enmity.. Today, we have one common 
enemy and, therefore, one common task ahead 
of us. Reality demands that we bring about a 
clearer understanding among the democratic 
nations of the common fate awaiting them, and 
strengthen their determination to take joint 
action against those who seek to dominate the 
world and enslave mankind by the employment 
of force. 

Even now, every effort is being made by 
our enemies to sow the seeds of antagonism, 
suspicion, friction and dissension among the 
democratic nations. If we are to stand up suc- 
cessfully against our enemies, we must refrain 
from doing what our enemies would have us 
do. Conversely, we must direct our efforts to- 
wards the achievement of what will please our 
enemies least. The conclusion of -peace with 
Japan in a spirit of understanding and co- 
Operation is not what our enemies would wish 
to see, and yet, that is exactly what many dem- 
Ocratic countries have done and what we are 
prepared to do. The conclusion and effectua- 
tion of the San Francisco Peace Treaty and 
the Sino-Japanese Treaty of Peace is, without 
question, as great a blow to Soviet Russia and 
the Chinese Communists as it is a substantial 
contribution to the safeguarding of peace and 
security of East Asia and the world. 

Following the conclusion of World War II, 
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there has been an obvious tendency on the 
part of Soviet Russia to intensify her efforts 
at world conquest by creating situations of 
conflict among the Allied Powers through all 
sorts of devious means to obstruct the restora- 
tion of peace on the one hand and to instigate 
Communist fifth-column activities in all coun- 
tries on the other. Painful as it is, there were, 
among the democracies, a few which, either 
through shortsightedness or selfishness, will- 
ingly lent their support to Soviet Russia in 
sabotaging all efforts to restore peace, and 
thus affording Soviet Russia a heaven-sent 
opportunity to indulge in acts of aggression 
without let or hindrance. Knowing that our 
resources had well-nigh been exhausted by the 
long war of resistance against Japan, the Chi- 
nese Communists, under the direction of Soviet 


’ Russia, started a rebellion that resulted in the 


Communist occupation of the Chinese main- 
land. Two years ago, Soviet Russia further 
pursued her policy of global aggression by 
starting the Korean War which posed a direct 
threat to Japan, and by creating in Indo-China 
and elsewhere in Southeast Asia a_ situation 
that is pregnant with danger. 

Had it not been for the aggression of China 
on the part of Japanese militarists, there is 
reason to believe that Soviet Russia would not 
have found it possible to pursue her sinister 
designs of global aggression. Following the 
last war, some of the democracies, either 
through their selfishness or their obsession - 
with the ‘“‘peace in our time” psychology, 
have, by adopting a policy of appeasement, 
afforded further encouragement to Soviet Rus- 
sia in her aggressive designs. In the light of 
subsequent events, it is a matter of regret that 
Japan should have failed to realize the fact 
that the welfare of Japan is intimately tied up 
with that of China and that today, there should 
still be some among the democratic countries 
which have yet to be convinced that there can 
be but one fate for the free world. 

In the face of the deepening crisis in the 
Far East and the deteriorating world situation 
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in the autumn of 1950, the United States 
Government, in complete disregard of the ob- 
structionist tactics of Soviet Russia, took effec- 


tive steps to bring about the conclusion of 


peace with Japan. That was a wise and timely 
move and one that was entirely in line with 
our long-standing policy of cooperation with 
Japan and our post-war policy of adopting a 
magnanimous attitude towards, and of seeking 
an early conclusion of peace with, Japan. It 
was decided, therefore, that we should give 
every support to the position taken by the 
United States. The question regarding the con- 
clusion of peace with Japan was, consequently, 
brought up for discussion at a number of cabi- 
net meetings, while the Ministry of Forcign 
Affairs was requested to direct its attention to 
the matter. In view of the impact which a 
peace treaty with Japan has on China, a spe- 
cial committee under the guidance of President 
Chiang Kai-shek and composed of a number 
of experts was formed to study rhe question 
of peace with Japan. All important points of 
policy were thoroughly discussed by this com- 
mittee of which I have the honor to be a 
member. After having been approved by the 
President and the Executive Yuan, the resolu- 
tions adopted were then handed down to the 
Ministry of Foreign Affairs for action. 

' In preparing a treaty of peace with Japan, 
the United States Government consulted us on 
various occasions and accepted a number of 
our suggestions. In deference to the United 
Kingdom, however, which was strongly opposed 
to our participation, the United States Govern- 
ment could not see its way to inviting us to 
the San Francisco peace conference which con- 
cluded on September 8, 1951. In view of the 
fact that China was the first country to take 
up arms against Japanese aggression and that 
she had suffered the heaviest losses among the 
Allied Powers, the exclusion of China from 
the San Francisco peace conference came as a 
shock to the Chinese people. At an extraordi- 
nary meeting of the Legislative Yuan last July, 
a number of resolutions were adopted and 
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subsequently presented to the Executive Yuan. 
Whereupon, the Ministry of Foreign Affairs, 
was instructed to exert every effort to bring 
about the participation of China in the peace 
conference on an equal footing with the other 
Allied Powers. All our- efforts in that direc- 
tion, however, proved to be of no avail. Al- 
though our failure was not entirely unexpected 
in view of the circumstances, it is, neverthe- 
less, a matter of regret that we should have 
failed to bring the Allied Powers round to our 
point of view. 

When it was known that the participation 
of China in the San Francisco peace conference 
was definitely out of the question, the Chinese 
Government immediately took steps to negoti- 
ate for a bilateral treaty of peace with Japan 
on the basis of the following principles: 

1. The Chinese Government must insist on 

a position of equality with the other 
allies which were at war with Japan. 
The bilateral treaty of peace between 
China and Japan must be substantially 
the same as the San Francisco Peace 
Treaty. 

In concluding a bilateral treaty of peace 
with us, Japan must recognize our sover- 
eign rights over the whole of China. 

It is my opinion that we could, by conclud- 
ing a bilateral treaty of peace with Japan on 
the above principles, achieve substantially the 
same results as we would by participating in 
the San Francisco peace conference. According- 
ly, the Executive Yuan instructed the Minis- 
try of Foreign Affairs to request the United 
States Government, the sponsor of the San 
Francisco Peace Treaty, to convey to the Jap- 
anese Government our readiness to enter into 
negotiations for a peace treaty with Japan, In 
his letter to State Department Adviser Mr. 
John Foster Dulles dated December 24, 1951, 
Prime Minister Shigeru Yoshida made known 
the desire of the Japanese Government to con- 
clude a treaty of peace with our Government. 
In February this year, the Japanese Govern- 
ment, upon our approval, appointed Mr. Isao 
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Kawada plenipotentiary to negotiate and con- 
clude a treaty of peace with Foreign Minister 
George K. C. Yeh, Chinese plenipotentiary. 
Negotiations, which formally opened on Febru- 
ary 20, were brought toa close with the sign- 
ing of the ’ Sino-Japanese Treaty of Peace on 
April 28. Although the negotiations were not 
unmarred by certain divergencies of views, the 
Chinese and Japanese plenipotentiaries, through 
their tireless efforts, finally succeeded, prior 
to the entry into effect of the San Francisco 
Peace Treaty, in reaching agreement on the 
five following documents: 

Treaty -of Peace between the Republic 

of China and Japan. 

Protocol. 

Two Exchanges of Notes. 

Agreed Minutes. 

It is to be noted that the contents of these 
five documents are completely in accord with 
the three principles laid down by the Chinese 
Government. As a full analytical report on the 
peace treaty compiled by the Ministry of For- 
eign Affairs has already been -transmitted by 
the Executive Yuan to the Legislative Yuan, 
I shall not attempt to amplify on the subject. 
The five documents referred to above having 
been approved by the Executive Yuan, I now 
wish to present them, .in accordance with 
Article 63 of the Constitution, to the Legisla- 
tive Yuan for discussion and approval. 

The Sino-Japanese Treaty of Peace was con- 
cluded in strict adherence to the policy of Dr. 
Sun Yat-sen and that of President Chiang 
Kai-shek that the abnormal relations between 
China and Japan resulting from Japanese mili- 
tarist aggression should be put to an end so 
that stability in Asia and peace and security 
of the world may be safeguarded through clo- 
ser cooperation between China and Japan. At 
a time when the free world is faced with the 
dire threat of Communist aggression, it is a 
matter of urgency that we should speedily re- 
store normal relations between the two coun- 
tries. The United States Government, by sett- 
ing itself the task of sponsoring the San Fran- 
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cisco Peace Treaty,” and by having success- 
fully fulfilled that mission, has made a signif- 
icant contribution towards the peace and se- 
curity of the world. The international situa- 
tion remains tense. With the coming into force 
of the San Francisco Peace Treaty, however, 
Japan is gradually regaining her sovereignty 
and is beginning to take an active part in 
working for the cause of world peace. It is 
important, therefore, that the Sino-Japanese 
Treaty of Peace should enter into effect with- 
out any umnecessary delay. I sincerely hope 
that the Honorable Members wiil deliberate on 
the Treaty and give it their approval as soon 
as it is possible. As to the detailed progress of 
the negotiations and the contents of the Trea- 
ty, a full account may be found in the report 
compiled by the Ministry of Foreign Affairs. 
Should any of the Honorable Members stand 
in need of further clarification on any point, 
I am sure that Foreign Minister George K. C. 
Yeh will be pleased to enlarge on the report. 


An Exchange of Notes between the 
Minister of Foreign Affairs Mr. George 
K. C. Yeh end American Charge 
d'Affaires Mr. Howard P. Jones on the 
Guaranty System. 

I 

Aanisxieti Embassy, 

Taipei, June 25, 1952. 


H xcellency: 


I have the honor to refer to conversations 


which have recently taken place between repre- 
sentatives of our two Governments, relating to 
guaranties authorized by Section 111 (b) (3) 
of the Economic Cooperation Act of 1948, as 
amended. I also have the honor to confirm 
the understandings reached as a result of these 
conversations as follows: 

The Governments of the Republic of China 
and of the United States of America will, upon 
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the request of either of them, consult respect- 
ing projects in Taiwan proposed by nationals 
of the United States of America with regard 
to which guaranties under Section 111 (b) (3) 
of the Economic Cooperation Act of 1948, as 
heretofore amended, have been made or are 
under consideration. With respect to such guar- 
anties extending to projects which are approved 
by the Government of the Republic of China 


in accordance with the provisions of the afore- 


said Section, the Government of the Republic 


of China agrecs: 

a. That if the Government of the United 
States of America makes payment in 
United States dollars to any person under 
any such guaranty, the Government of 
the Republic of China will recognize 
the transfer to the Government of the 
United States of America of any right, 
title or interest of such person in assets, 
currency, credits, or other property on 
account of which such payment was 
made and the subrogation of the Govern- 
ment of the United States of America 
to any claim or cause of action of such 
person arising in connection therewith. 
The Government of the Republic of 
China will also recognize any transfer 
to the Government of the United States 
of America pursuant to such guaranty 
fof any compensation for loss covered by 
such guaranties received by such person 
from the Government of the Republic 
of China; 

That New Taiwan dollar amounts ac- 
quired by the Government of the United 
States of America pursuant to such guar- 
anties shall be accorded treatment not 
less favorable than that accorded, at the 
time of such acquisition, to private funds 
arising from transactions of United States 
nationals which are comparable to the 
transactions covered by such guaranties, 
and that such New Taiwan dollar amounts 
will be freely available to the Govern- 
ment of the United States of America 


for administrative expenditures; 

That any claim against the Government 
of the Republic of China to which the 
Government of the United States of 
America may be subrogated as the result 
of any payment under such a guaranty, 
shall be the subject of direct negotiations 
between the two Governments. If within 
a reasonable period, they are unable to 
settle the claim by agreement, it shall 
be referred for final and binding deter- 
mination to a sole arbitrator selected by 
mutual agreement. If the Governments 
are unable, within a period of three 
months, to agree upon such selection, 
the arbitrator shall be one who may be 
designated by the President of ‘the Inter- 
national Court of Justice at the request 
of either Government. 

Upon receipt of a note from Your Excellency 
indicating that the foregoing provisions are 
acceptable to the Government of the Republic 
of China, the Government of the: United States 
of America will consider that this note and 
your reply thereto constitute an agreement be- 
tween the, two Governments on-this subject, 
the agreement to enter into force on the date 
of your note in reply. 

Accept, Excellency, the renewed assurances 
of my highest consideration. _ 

(Signed) Howard P. Jones 
His Excellency 
Dr. George K. C. Yeh, 
Minister of Foreign Affairs, 
Republic of China, 
Taipei. 


I] 


Ministry of Foreign Affairs, 

Taipei, June 25, 1952. 
Monsieur le Charge d’Affaires: 
I have the honor to acknowledge the receipt 
of your Note No. 211 of today’s date, which 

reads as follows: 

‘I have the honor to refer to conversations 
which have recently taken place between rep- 


& 
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resentatives of our two Governments, relat- 
ing to guaranties authorized by Section 111 
(b) (3) of the Economic Cooperation Act of 
1948, as amended. I also have the honor to 
confirm the understandings reached as a re- 
sult of these conversations as follows: 

The Governments of the Republic of China 
and of the United States of America will, 
upon the request of either of them, consult 
respecting projects in Taiwan proposed by 
nationals of the United States of America 
with regard to which guaranties under Sec- 
tion 111 (b) (3) of the Economic Cooperation 
Act of 1948, as heretofore amended, have 
been made or are under consideration. With 
respect to such guaranties extending to pro- 
jects which are approved by the Government 
of the Republic of China in accordance with 
the provisions of the aforesaid Section, the 
Government of the Republic of China agrees: 

a. That if the Government of the United 

States of America makes payment in 
United States dollars to any person 
under any such guaranty, the Govern- 
ment of the Republic of China will 
recognize the transfer to the Govern- 
ment of the United States of America 
of any right, title or interest of such 
person im assets, currency, credits, or 
other property on account of which 
such payment was made and the sub- 
rogation of the Government of the 
United States of America to any claim 
or cause of action of such person 
arising in connection therewith. The 
Government of the Republic of China 
will also recognize any transfer to the 
Government of the United States of 
America pursuant to such guaranty 
of any compensation for loss covered 
by such guaranties received by such 
person from the Government of the 
Republic of China; 

That New Taiwan dollar amounts ac- 
quired by the Government of the 
United States of America pursuant to 
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? 
such guaranties shall be accorded treat- 
ment not less favorable than that ac- 
corded, at the time of such acquisition, 
\o private funds arising from transac- 
tions of United States nationals which 
are comparable to the transactions 
covered by such guaranties, and that 
such New Taiwan dollar amounts 
will be freely available to the Govern- 
ment of the United States of America 
for administrative expenditures; 

That any claim against the Govern- 
ment of the Republic of China to 
which the Government of the United 
States of America may be subrogated 
as the result of any payment under 
such a guaranty, shall be the subject 
of direct negotiations between the two 
Governments. If within a reasonable 
period, they are unable to settle the 
claim by agreement, it shall be refer- 
red for final and binding determina- 
tion to a sole arbitrator selected by 
mutual agreement. If the Governments 
are unable, within a period of three’ 
months, to agrée upon such selection, 


the arbitrator shall be one who may 
be designated by the President of the 
International Court of Justice at the 


request of either Government. 
Upon:receipt of a note from Your Excel- 
lency indicating that the foregoing provisions 
are acceptable to the Government of the 

Republic of China, the Government of the 

United States of America will consider that 

this note and your reply thereto constitute 

an agreement between the two Governments 
on this subject, the agreement to enter into 
force on the date of your note in reply.” 

In reply, I have the honor to accept on be- 
half of the Government of the Republic of 
China the arrangements set forth in your Note 
under reference and to state that it is also the 


“understanding of the Chinese Government that 


your Note and this reply shall be regarded as 


constituting an agreement between our two 
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Governments and that such agreement shall 
enter into‘ force as from today’s date. 

Please accept, Monsieur le Charge d’Affaires, 
the renewed assurance of my high considera- 
tion. 

(signded) George K. C. Yeh 


Mr. Howard P. Jones, 
Charge d’Affaires, a.i. 
American Embassy, 
Taipei, Taiwan. 
* Translated from the Chinese original. 


An Aesopian Fox 


A tiger in search of a prey gets hold of a fox. The fox says to 
him, ‘*You dare not eat me. It is the god's will that I should be 
leader in the animal kingdom. If you should be impudent enough 
to have me gorged, you will have transgressed the divine will. 
To dispel your doubt of what I’ve said, let me walk in front of 
you and see how the animals I encounter on the way will fly 
away from me in awe.” The tiger concedes to make such a trial, 
and all the animals do fly in every direction whenever they see 
them come. The tiger knows not that it is he himself, instead 


of the fox, that is feared. 


From “Kuo Tsuh” ( @% ) 





Chronology 


June 21. Dr. Clarence R. Decker, Assistant 
Director of the MSA for the Far East, arrived 
at Taipei. 

June 22. Arthur Hays Sulzberger, publisher of 


The New York Times, called on Madame > 


Chiang kai-shek. 
June 23. The Central Daily News 
industrialization program to make 


reported 
that an 
Taiwan self-sufficient in three years had been 
worked out by government experts. The main 
emphasis of the progrsm was put on increase 
of rice, sugar and fertilizer production hinged 
on the improvement of power and coal con- 
dition in Taiwan. 

Governor K. C. Wu told the Taiwan Provin- 
cial Assembly that the land reform being 
carried out in Taiwan was the best con- 
glomeration of the most advance land reform 
methods practised by modern countries in the 
world, 

Experts in JCRR_ had concluded after a 
careful study that Taiwan was suitable for 
large-scale cotton raising. 

MSA told the American people that the US 
economic aid to Taiwan had produced ‘“‘gratify- 
ing’ results and the American investment in 
peace was ‘‘paying off.” 

June 24. The Royal Thai Embassy celebrated 
the National Day of Thailand with a reception 
in Taipei. 

June 25. The Russian proposal to invite repre- 
sentatien of the Peiping puppet regime and 
North Korea to the Security Council during 
debate on Communist charges of germ warfare 
in Korea was defeated by ten votes against 
solitary Soviet voice. 

MSA announced authorization for Taiwan 
to purchase $1,540,000 worth of wheat flour 
in the US. 


The Chinese and American governments 
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signed an agreement dealing with insuiance 
of American investments of private capital in 
Taiwan. 

June 26. Finance Minister C. K. Yen called 
upon the authorities to take steps to review 
and revise all existing laws, regulations and 
provisions on trade, mining and industry in 
order to encourage foreign investment. 

Major General william C. Chase, Chief 
of MAAG, declared that he felt that the 
Chinese troops in Formosa ‘*would clobber the 
hell out of any Communist invasion of this 
island.” 

The Taiwan Fisheries Production Committee 
announced that fisheries production in Taiwan 


this year would reach the highest record yet 


known in the history of this island's fishing 
industry with the Committee’s production goal 
for 1952 set at 125,000 metric tons, register- 
ing a 29 per cent increase over 1951 production 
of 97,000 metric tons. 

June 27. John Allison, US Assistant Secretary 
of State Eastern Affairs, told a 
number of Senates that the State Department 
had collected a “‘large amount” of information 
regarding Communist China from the Chinese 
National Government which was “very co- 
operative” in furnishing the information. 

Philippine President Quirino told the visiting 
Chinese that he would like to 
visit Taiwan in the ‘‘forseeable future” as he 
owed President Chiang a return call. 

Foreign Minister George K. C. Yeh, on 
behalf of the Chinese Government decorated 
Mr. H. T. Samson; formerly of the UNRRA 
Chinese Office, with the order of Brilliant 
Star for saving the lives of thousands of Chinese 


for Far 


newsmen 


in famine-stricken Hunan province. 
The Taiwan Provincial Committee revealed 
that the provincial income last year amounted 
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to NT$663,979,593.41 as against the expendi- 
ture of NT$620,857,239.32. 

MSA announced authorization of $3,101,000 
to Free China to spend on purchases of 
materials in the European countries as well as 
in the United States. 

China and Spain were ending twelve years 

of diplomatic stalemate as both nations had 
exchanged notes at Rome through James Yu, 
Chinese Ambassador to Italy, and Jose Antonio 
de Sangronizy Castro Elzeu, Spanish Ambas- 
sador to Rome, resuming normal diplomatic 
relations between the two countries. 
June 28. The Taiwan Telecommunication Adm- 
inistration announced the opening of 18 new 
channels of toll telephone circuits made 
available through MSA aid. 

The Education Department of the Taiwan 
Provincial Government called for the establish- 
ment of thousands of special mass classes 
over a period of three years. 

June 29. The 
sources annonnced that 98% of the main anti- 
flood projects in Taiwan for 1952 had been 
completed. ‘ 

June 30. A copyright article in US News and 
World Report revealed that President Chiang 
predicted an allout bombing of Red China’s 
war industries might touch off a powder-keg 
of rebellion built by Communist tyranny. 

July 1. General Teng Wen-yi succeeded General 
Tang Chung as Political Vice Minister of the 
Interior, while Chu Fu-sung, formerly of the 
International Department of the Chinese Min- 


provincial water conservancy 


istry of Information, became Director of the 
Information Department of the Ministry of 
Foreign Affairs. 

Minister of Economic Affairs Chang Tse-kai 
announced that Free China reaped a favorable 
trade balance of TW$104,198,809 during the 
five months this year. 

Li Pu-sheng, Deputy Chief of the Overseas 
Affairs Commission, claimed that the majority 
of Chinese living in SE Asia were behind 
President Chiang in his plans to wrest the 
lost Chinese mainland from the Reds. 
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July 2, US Senator John Stennis called for 
speedup of the training ‘and equipping of 
Chinese Nationalist troops on Formosa to be 
used in Korea, , 

MSA China Mission announced MSA/Wash- 
ington anthorized US$3,130,000 for specific 
procurement and program expenses for Taiwan 
during the last week of fiscal year 1952. 

July 3. The Finance Ministry ordered all gov- 
ernment banks overseas to grant loans to 
Chinese 
in order to assure Chinese living in foreign 


industrial and commercial interests 


lands. 

The Executive Yuan approved in principle 
a resolution the Chinese Government would 
take steps to negotiate for and conclude a 
treaty of amity with the Spanish Government.‘ 
July 4. Howard P. Jones, American Charge 
d’Affaires in ‘Taipei, announced in a radio 
speech that the US would continue “to prevent 
Taiwan from falling into Communist hands.” 

US Representative Charles Potter said Chinese 
Nationalist forces on Formosa should replace 
US soldiers fighting the, treadmill” war in 
Korea. 

President Chiang cabled his congratulations 

and greetings to President Truman of the 
US and President E!pidio Quirino of the 
Philippines on the occasion of the National 
Daxs of the two countries. 
Juty 5. The Executive Yuan 
President Chiang to summon the Legislative 
Yuan, now in recess, into meeting for the 
purpose of deliberating and ratifying the Sino- 
Japanese Peace Treaty. 

The Sino-Japanese Peace Treaty was . ap- 
proved at the Japanese Upper House plenary 


session. 


proposed to 


Taiwan customs receipts for the first 6 
months of 1952 
NT$82,000,000 over the same period last year. 
July 7. In the celebration of the fifth anniver- 
sary of Army Day, the army of Free China 
assured President Chiang that it would, in 
this anti-Communist struggle, hold fast to the 


spirit with which it resisted the Japanese 


registered an increase of 
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aggression begun 15 years ago. 

The JCRR announced that during the month 
of June, it had appraved a total of NT$7,780,- 
774.74 and US$8,637.71 for assistance in carry- 
ing out 48 rural reconstruction projects. 

July 9. The 
Kideng Wang, Director of the Protocol Depart- 
ment of the Ministry of Foreign Affairs, as 


Executive Yuan appointed Dr. 


Minister Plenipotentiary to Panama. 

July 10. President Truman appointed Raymond 
H. Davis as an American commissioner of the 
JCRR in Taipei. 

MSA revealed how it planned to spend 
$202,778,000 economic aid to four FE coun- 
tries—Indo-China, Thailand, Taiwan and the 
the year beginning on 
$100,500,000 was 


Philippines —during 
July 1. Of the amount 
authorized to Taiwan. 
July 11. Chang Tse-kai, Minister of Economic 
Affairs, announced that the Chinese Govern- 
ment had been busily studying prevailing fin- 
ancial and economic regulations in the light 
of the exchange of notes between China and 
the US on American investment in Taiwan. 

General Dwight D. Eisenhower won the US 

Republican Presidential nomin2tion with a 
smashing first ballot victory by 845 to Taft's 
280. ; 
July 12. Arthur Hays Sulzberger, publisher of 
The New York Times, favoured appointment 
of an American Ambassador to Taiwan and 
believed the UN should help Free China make 
needed social reforms to promote democracy. 

R. W. Gleason, chief of the JCRR Food & 

Fertilizer Division, stated the timely fertilizer 
distribution for the first rice crop this year 
was one of the most remarkable improvements 
in the island's food increased efforts. 
July 13. The Cenzral Daily News reported 
that the Japanese. Government had authorized 
24 shipping companies to open Taiwan-Japan 
lines after a navigation pact was signed. 

The Chinese delegation from Cambodia left 
Taipei on its home journey after one-month 
stay in the motherland. 

The UN was formally notified that more 
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than 100,000 Communist prisoners in Korea 
would commit suicide, fight to death or risk 
their lives to escape if forced to return to 
their Red homelands. 

July 14. President Chiang wired Free China's 
goodwill and congratulations to President Vin- 


cent Aurio! on France's National Day. 
A Japanese Foreign Office spokesman at 
e 
Taipei revealed that the Japanese Government 


would exchange ambassadors’ with Free China 
upon effectuation of the Sino-Japanese Peace 
Treaty. 

President Chiang appointed James Yu con- 
currently Ambassador Extraordinary and Pleni- 
potentiary to Spain. 

Four top-ranking generals of the Chinese 
Army left for the US to visit the military 
establishments at the invitation of the US. 
Army authorities. 

General Wang Shu-ming, accompanied by 
Ambassador Wellington Koo, paid a courtesy 
call on John Allison, Assistant Secretary of 
State for Far Eastern Affairs, at the US 
State Department. 

Education Minister Cheng Tien-fan an. 
nounced that-Free China would withdraw from 
the Olympics if one single Chinese Communist 
althlete was allowed to compete in Helsinki. 

In the emergency session of the Legislative 
Yuan, Premier Chen Cheng described con- 
clusion of the Sino-Japanese Peace Treaty as 
a substantial contribution to the safeguarding 
of peace and security. of the Far East and the 
world and asked the Legislative Yuan to 
ratify the pact as soon as possible. 

July 15. JCRR paid a total of NT$1,060,012.25 
and US$2,614.24 for assistance in the imple- 
mentation of 28 rural reconstruction projects. 

General Peng Mung-chi, Vice Commander 
of the Taiwan Security Command, was ap- 
pointed to the Taipei Zone Garrison Command 
by the Defense Ministry. 

Joly 16. Samuel C. Oglesby, Executive Officer 
of the US Civil Administration of the Ryukyu 
Islands arrived at Taipei to conduct an informal 
talk on trade between Taiwan and Ryukyu 
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with the provincial authorities. 

China would unhesitatingly sever all relations 
with Japan if the latter enter into diplomatic 
ties with the Chinese Communists, Foreign 
Minister George K. C. Yeh announced in the 
Legislative Yuan special session. 

The Executive Yuan passed a set of regula- 

tions to give a special deal to Chinese students 
in Hongkong and Macao qualified to enter 
Taiwan for further studies. 
July 17. Admiral William M. Fechteler, Chief 
of the US Naval Operations, declared that 
Taiwan was a vital stronghold in the Far 
Eastern defense and its significance should 
not be underestimated. 

Free China announced its withdrawal from 
the International Olympic games in protect 
against the admission of the Chinese Commu- 
nists by the International Olympic Committee. 

Foreign Minister George K. C. Yeh stated 
that “the puppet Communist regime in Peip- 
ing has no right whatever to accede to the 
Geneva Convention in the name of China.” 

Maj. Gen. William C. Chase, Chief of 

MAAG, said that the navy and air forces of 
Free China could throw an iron-tight blockade 
of the mainland China coast from Swatow to 
the Chusan Islands within one hour's time if 
order was given. 
July 18. President Chiang sent a.cable of con- 
gratulations to Generalissimo Francisco Franco 
of Spain on the occasion of Spain’s National 
Day. 


The All-Japan Overseas Chinese Association 


pledged absolute loyalty to the Chinese Na- 
tional Government and also passed a resolution 
pronouncing the Association a subordinate 
organ of the Chinese Mission in Japan. 

Carlos Romulo, Philippines Ambassador to | 
the US, said that Formosa was the key to the 
security of its free neighbors in the Pacific. 

The Legislative Yuan concluded its four-day 
interpellation on the Sino-Japanese Peace 
Treaty. , , 
July 19. Former Premier Chang Chun advocated 
a strong Pacific Alliance to halt Communist * 
advance and close economic collaboration ~ 
among China, Japan and the US. 

James Yu, first Chinese Ambassador to 
Spain, presented credentials to Generalissimo | 
Francisco Franco at Madrid, marking the of- | 
ficial resumption of diplomatic ties between 
the two countries. 

President Chiang told the AP correspondent | 
in Taipei that peace in the Pacific was impos- 
sible without destruction of the Chinese Com- } 
inunist regime. 

July 20. Admiral William M. Fechteler,, Chief | 
of US Naval Operations, declared that “Free_ 
China and the US share mutual responsibility 
in the security of the Far East” upon his | 
arrival in Taipei for his. first visit to Free’ 
China. | 
Howard P. Jones, Charge d’Affaires of the 
US Embassy in Taipei, told the UP that’ 
political and economic reforms carried out by} 
the Chinese National Government had won 100° 


per cent support of all people in Free China. | 


Contributors to this Issue: 
Hsiao Tso-liang, a member of our editorial board, has contributed an 


article on ‘‘Ideological Purge of Professors 


for the May issue. 


in Peiping and Tientsin” 


Miss Hsu Chung-pei is an able writer and one of the foremost women 


journalists in Free China. 


Miss Pao-swen Tseng, veteran educator, was Chinese representative to the 
conference of the UN Commission on the Status of Women, 1952. 

H. P. Tseng is Director of the Central News Agency and concurrently 
Associate General Manager of the Chinese Broadcasting Corporation. 

Shu-chin Tsui, formerly professor of the National Peking University. 
has written extensively on the revolutionary theories of Dr. Sun Yat-sen. 

Chi-tseng Yang is General Manager of the Taiwan Sugar Corporation. 
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